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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—o_—_ 








HE difficulty of the hour is the settlement of the preliminaries 

to the Congress. ‘The English War party is unwilling to enter 
Congress at all, holding that its proceedings will only legalise 
an aggression. The British Government, though not unwilling to 
enter, demands a guarantee that the whole Treaty shall be submit- 
ted, and that Congress shall decide what questions are or are not 
subjects of European interest; while Russia objects that she 
ought to settle the points that are, as it were, personal to her and 
Turkey. ‘There must be ways known to diplomacy of over- 
coming these difficulties, and they probably will disappear, 
unless, indeed, Russia or England at heart desires that there 
should be no Congress at all. That is not likely, 
as the non-recognition of accomplished facts is pure injury 
to the world, without any resulting advantage in the 
establishment of peace. It appears to be believed that the 
meeting will be at least delayed by the long pourparlers, but 
even this is uncertain, the makers of telegrams having become 
hopelessly untrustworthy. They tell us every day secrets which 
can be known only to a few statesmen. The only thing certain is, 
that this country insists that all the terms of peace shall be 
revealed to Congress, and that Europe shall decide which of 
them it will discuss. 


The only news of importance in the Eastern Question comes 
from Vienna. Count Andrassy has obtained his six millions from 
the Delegations of the two Parliaments, by speeches which, as 
reported, are hardly intelligible. He says distinctly that the 
Peace of San Stefano is not acceptable to the Austrian Empire, 
threatening some of its great interests. He also stated what those 
interests were, but this part of his speech was confidential, and 
has not oozed out. It follows that Austria is prepared to resist 
something or other, but it is not certain what. He also stated 
that he disapproved the annexation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
—whither 50,000 Turkish troops have been sent—but did not 
deny that military occupation of those provinces might become a 
necessity. He also assured the Austrian Delegation, which de- 
sires peace, that the money should not be expended unless it were 
unavoidable. Altogether, the Count leaves the impression that 
he is negotiating with Russia, and quite inclined to threaten, but 


The Government of India has struck a tremendous blow at 
the Vernacular Press. On the 14th inst. the Viceroy’s Council, 
declaring that this Press included seditious, extortionate, and 
scandalous journals, passed a law enabling any district magis- 
trate, with the consent of the local government, to compel any 
publisher to enter into a bond binding himself not to repeat 
articles decided to be objectionable. If he breaks his word, the 
bond will, of course, be estreated. He can only escape by bind- 
ing himself to submit proofs of all future articles to an officer to 
be appointed by the Government. The law does not affect 
papers published in English, whether by Europeans or Natives, 
and appears to have been passed unanimously. It will be applied 
at first only to Bengal, Bombay, and the North, Madras being 
exempted. We have endeavoured to show elsewhere that the 
law is both unjust and inexpedient, but must mention here that 
it is probably not disliked by the higher classes of natives, because 
it will put a stop to the “ black-mailing” which has grown up, 
while the body of the people care nothing about the matter. 
These facts ought, however, to deepen the jealousy of Parliament 
for a Press which has no ordinary protection, and which it can- 
not be expedient or right to place without warning hors la loi. 


A great fight has been going on in the colony of Victoria 
between the Council and the Assembly, nominally about the 
payment of Members, but really about the right of the popular 
House to override the nominated one on money questions. 
The Assembly, according to a custom which has prevailed 
for seven years, had voted the annual Bill, giving £300 a 
year to cach Member, and the Council—irritated, it is be- 
lieved, by the new Land Tax—threw out the Bill. There- 
upon Mr. Berry advised the Assembly to tack the Bill for 
payment of Members to the Appropriation Bill, thus compelling 
the Council, which cannot alter a financial Bill, to throw out both 
or neither. The Council threw out both ; the Governor, Sir G. 
Bowen, declared that he must follow the advice of his responsible 
Ministers; and the responsible Ministers began wholesale dis- 
missals of public functionaries, whom there were no means 
to pay. ‘This latter measure was justified in part by the 
necessity of retrenchment, but its object of course was to compel 
the Council to reconsider its action. By the latest telegrams, the 
Council has done so, agreeing privately to pass the Bill, if sent 
up separately—as it was at first—but the conflict is not yet 
over. The ultimate battle is about the land, the Council repre- 
senting the squatters, and the Assembly the people, and the fatal 





is not yet certain what the final decision of his Emperor will be. 

We still believe that a great deal of the dispute is unreal, and | 
that the Hapsburgs will be forced by their visible and permanent | 
interests to occupy the two provinces. 


The Government appears to have taken a new departure in the 
Eastern Question. Lord Derby is inclined to press the claims of | 
the Greeks to extension of territory, and has formally requested 
that a Greek representative may be admitted to the Conference. 
This request was announced to both Houses of Parliament on 
Monday, in reply to questions, and was received with cheers by 
both parties. It was known that Germany and Austria would 
assent to the proposal, and at first believed that Russia would — 





defect of our Colonial Constitutions—the absence of any modera- 
ting authority between Upper and Lower House—comes strongly 
out. It will be necessary ultimately to let a two-thirds vote of 
the Assembly, backed by a one-third vote of the Council, over- 
ride all opposition. 





On Tuesday—the day fixed for Mr. Evelyn Ashley’s motion on 
the subject of Mr. Layard’s improper action in the matter of the 


‘correspondence between Mr. Gladstone and M. Negroponte— 


appeared a fresh despatch of Mr. Layard’s on the subject, received 
eleven days previously at the Foreign Office, which rather made 
the matter worse. In it Mr. Layard denies that he had ever 
accused Mr. Gladstone of stirring up the Greeks to revolt, 
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. ii. 
them notice that though he has no intention of resigning his 
seat, so as to cause all the trouble of a tyo-clontin™ yet 

’ 





and that all he had done was to ‘tell a gentleman con- 


nected with the Embassy that he might tell the Corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph, as a piece of news, that) he feels that he cannot do justice to all the great 


there was a letter from Mr. Gladstone to M. Negroponte.” | local interests of Greenwich, and that he shall not stand 
He makes no reference to the fact that according to the evidence | for Greenwich again at the next general election, It 
of the gentleman in question,—which is strongly reaffirmed by the | is well understood that Mr. Gladstone has at present 2 
Daily Telegraph of Wednesday,—there was an engagement on this | intention of retiring from Parliament, and since his Pra 
gentleman’s part to keep secret the origin of his information ; nor | appeared, the Liberals both of Leeds and of Manchester eo 
to the fact that, as Mr. Layard had himself previously stated in | virtually asked him to become their candidate. To both Pete 
his despatch of the 29th October, he had said something of the mis- | great constituencies, however, the same objection as that which 
chievous character of the contents of Mr. Gladstone’s letter in such | leads Mr. Gladstone to quit Greenwich, would, in some measure 
hands, and not merely of its existence,—but he denies that he is | apply ; and it would be well if he could obtain a constituency that 
any way to blame for the Daily Télegraph’s exaggerated accusations. | does not include a mayor and corporation, who, ornamental as 
The nearest approach to an apology is the admission that what he | they are, are apt to fidget about their Member of Parliament, and 
did was ‘‘ perhaps indiscreetly done,” and the following :—‘‘ If | would be always wishing to inveigle him into fussy banquets an a 
Mr. Gladstone thinks that I have done him an injustice,”—namely, | local demonstrations. 
by stirring up the newspaper correspondent in question,—“ Iam 
quite willing to express my regret to him for it.” All the rest; Wy Pease moved on Wednesday the second reading of his 
of the letter is self-justification, closed with an insinuation that Capital Punishment Abolition Bill, which was refused, » 
Mr. Gladstone might prefer to see Mr. Layard serving the majority of 199 (263 against 64), or more than four to ay Ne 
interest ‘‘of a faction or of an individual,” to seeing him serve Attorney-General did not deny that some modifications in the 
‘¢ the interest of his Sovereign and his country.” The so-called existing law are desirable. ‘In his opinion, no man ought os 
apology is, in fact, an uncandid and ill-tempered aggravation of | the law of a civilised country, to be punished capitally unless be 
the offence. deliberately took away life, or did an act calculated to take away 
' ; life, or intended to do grievous bodily harm, or was utterly in- 
Of course this mock apology rendered it more necessary than | gifferent to the consequences of his act, and death resulted in 
ever for Mr. Evelyn Ashley to bring on his motion expressing the | 4.) case.” The Attorney-General also agreed that there ought 
“ regret ” of the House at the part taken by her Majesty’s Ambas- | 4, pe an appeal in criminal cases. “It was certainly pen 
sador at Constantinople in the Negroponte business. This he ing that whereas a man who, in a civil action, had a verdict 
did in a speech dwelling, perhaps, too exclusively on the indi- against him for some £20 or £30, had a right to apply for a new 
vidual features of the case, and too little on the general evidence trial, he should not have a similar right in a criminal case, in- 
it appeared to furnish of Mr. Layard’s imprudence, acerbity, and volving his life or his liberty.” The Attorney-General how- 
general disqualifications for diplomatic functions. Mr. Bourke ever, was rather feeble in the reasons he gave against the edi. 
and the Government replied by trying to expand Mr. Layard’s plete remission of capital punishment, for which his speech seemed 
sulky and hypothetical admission that he might perhaps have | ¢, convey a certain latent bias on his own side. For our parts 
been indiscreet, into a frank acknowledgment of indiscretion and | we believe it would be most disastrous to the whole system of 
regret. Of course they endeavoured to keep out of sight altogether | 5, penal jurisprudence to abolish the penalty which marks 
the worse features of the business, —Mr. Layard’s complete indiffer- the maximum of public indignation and reprobation. Every 
ence to the gross injustice of the charges which his own hint had at secondary punishment would lose in efficiency by this obliteration 
least brought into existence, his angry attempt, when at last he wrote | o¢ the highest of all. 
on the subject to his chief, to show that Mr. Gladstone was guilty 
of evasions of which he had not been guilty,—and the unworthy! gi, Robert Peel on Thursday tried to object to the selection 
character of the ultimate apology. These features were, however, | o¢ Lord Lyons as the British Representative. He made a wild 
brought out with admirable force by Sir Henry James, but un- and discursive speech, declaring that Lord Lyons did not know 
luckily for Mr. Ashley, Mr. Sullivan unintentionally played into English opinion, and held private opinions opposed to those of 
the hands of the Government by charging Mr. Layard with & | the Government; and that Lord Derby ought to go, because Lord 
deliberate conspiracy to slander Mr. Gladstone, —and to this speech | Beaconsfield would send him orders, and Lord Beaconsfield in 
the Solicitor-General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer found this matter really represented the country. His speech was 
seheanadnogubamenes e reply it 4 Tory Laney =a a tiage intended to embarrass the moderate section of the Cabinet, 
in aver r -splrl 2cted 1 ° . : . 
Mtn — (es i Seo 
groan of the Turkophil party. He was followed by Lord R. 
ee ee Montagu, who talked of the ‘criminal culpability” of the 
Government ; and by Sir D. Wolff, who inveighed against Russian 
despotism, but found no moderate supporter, and was answered 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a quiet speech, in which 
he said that as to the Congress, England would not enter it 
unless Russia revealed her terms, so that Congress might decide 









































Lord Penzance, in giving judgment last Saturday in Lambeth 
Palace in the case of ‘‘ Combe v. Edwards,” took occasion to deal 
with the false idea that a new and independent Court was created 
by the Public Worship Act for cases arising under it, and that 


Lord Penzance is the Judge of that Court. ‘‘Such a Court,” 
said Lord Penzance, ‘+ has, I venture to affirm, no name, no con- | what were or were not points to be discussed, and defended the 


stitution, and no existence. What the Act did was to authorise, | selection of Lord Lyons. Whoever went to Congress would have 
but not to enforce, a new method of proceeding for the better| to represent the Cabinet, and not himself, or any particular 
restraint of certain known ecclesiastical offences, but proceedings | Minister. Lord Lyons would thoroughly understand that, and 
under that Act were undoubtedly to be taken not in any Court} would represent the country with dignity, tact, and thorough 
established for the first time, but in two Courts already exist- | knowledge. The only effect of the discussion was to weaken 
ing,—i.¢., the Provincial Court of Canterbury, if the matter arose | the hands of Government, by showing that part of its own 
in the Southern Province, and the Provincial Court of York, if it | supporters think it not anti-Russian enough. 
arise in the Northern Province.” This was a matter which did ——_—_ 
not admit of argument, but was settled directly by the statute itself. Lord Robert Montagu in his speech gave vent to a feeling 
It did admit of argument whether a new jurisdiction for an existing which is, we believe, very prevalent in this country, and may 
Court was created by that statute, though not whether anew Court heavily weight the Greeks in their advance towards a reasonable 
was so created. The question of a new jurisdiction Lord Pen- amount of territory. He broke out furiously at the mere thought 
zance did not argue. But he denied that there was even @| of them. “The Greeks to rule a great Empire! When were 
question as to the existence of a new ( ourt. Under existing they ever fit for anything but to cheat and to slander through the 
civeumetances, the matter is not very important, though if the great towns of Europe ?” In France, ‘ Greek’ is the synonym for 
titualists, whose ecclesiastical conscience is one of the most pickpocket and swindler.” It was an “ iniquitous dream" 0 
meng ioe and cap. nge < Soa cee, had sreped * into adopt the Greek and put him in the place of the Slav. Those 
their head to lay any stress on the matter, it might have been | wi9 repeat. all this nonsense repeated the same nonsense about 
one involving the possibility of a great schism. Italy before 1860, when ‘ Italian” was with many men the syno- 
a a nym for ‘‘ treacherous assassin.” ‘The Greeks are cunning and over- 
As the electors of Greenwich have already begun their | diplomatic, but races deformed by those vices, and not possessing 
arrangements for the next election, Mr. Gladstone has given | their good qualities, have often built up great States,—indeed, the 
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, however true or false, does not lie in Tory mouths. 
Their incessant argument is that Russians are tricky, that they 
never speak the truth, that their treaties do not bind them, and 
that therefore they have built the most formidable Power in the 
wotld. Which do they mean,—that guile is a source of weakness, 


ot of strength ? 





Mr. Ponsonby deserves credit for his public spirit in contest- 
ing Cirencester on behalf of the Liberals, for he must have been 
well aware that there was but little chance of his success. 
There was no contest in 1874, and even in 1868 the 
Liberal candidate was defeated by Lord Bathurst,—whose 
influence in the borough is great;—by a majority of 
$44, On Tuesday Mr. Ponsonby was defeated by the 
somewhat larger majority of 351—Mr. Thomas William 
Chester Master gaining 698 votes, against 347 given to the 
Hon. Ashley George John Ponsonby. In fact, it was a forlorn 
hope to fight at all ; but the men who head these forlorn hopes do 
at least keep alive the political spirit of the minority, which cannot 
but fail under the continued assumption that a struggle is simply 

te and useless. At Hereford, on Thursday, a much more 
even battle was fought, but there again the Conservative came off 
-vigtorious, though by a less majority in a much larger poll than 
at the last election in 1874. This time the Conservative, Colonel 
Arbuthnot, obtained 1,110 votes, against 1,066 given for Mr. 
Palley, the Liberal. 


The Archbishop of York moved yesterday week, in the House 
of Lords, for an address to her Majesty praying her to issue a 
Royal Commission ‘to inquire into the law and existing prac- 
tice as to the patronage, sale, exchange and resignation of 
ecclesiastical benefices, and to recommend remedies for abuses, if 
any are found to exist ;” and with the omission of the word 
“patronage,” to which Lord Cairns objected, the motion was 
accepted by the Government and agreed to. The Archbishop 
pointed to the chief abuses,—the sale of next presentations, and 
those evasions of the law which so often enable the vendor 
to promise immediate possession, and he indicated the general 
nature of some of the securities which might be taken; 
but Lord Houghton opposed the motion altogether, inti- 
mating that to stop the sale of next presentations would very 
seriously injure the value of the property in advowsons, and so 
strike at the principle of lay patronage itself, which he thought 
of the very essence of our system. But that objection will not 
hold. To bring home to Englishmen that they are exercising a 
real ‘rust will never, we hope, make the best of them more re- 
Inctant to accept such trust; and as for the worst of them,— 
these are just the persons whom we do not want for ecclesiastical 
trustees. Lord Houghton is a little too anxious to flavour the 
Church with the world. He would hardly like to see the trustees 
of a marriage settlement putting up to sale amongst the children 
of the marriage the exercise of the next discretion they might 
happen to possess under the power to charge portions. And yet 
surely the trust of appointing a fit incumbent for a living is not 
less sacred than the trust of dividing the personalty justly 
amongst the children of a marriage ? 


Yesterday week, also, Mr. Blennerhasset made a speech in the 
House of Commons in favour of Mr. Hare’s scheme for the 
representation of minorities, on behalf of which Mr. Courtney 


and others spoke very ably ; while Mr. Edward Jenkins objected | 
to it, very much for the kind of reasons which appear to influence | 
Mr. Bright in the vehement opposition he has always offered to | 
Mr. Jenkins felt, he said, some difficulty in | 


such proposals. 
treating the proposal seriously. His objections, however, were 
very weak. ‘They consisted, first, in objecting that because you 
could not easily define what strength would entitle a minority to 
representation, the minority had no just right at all, which is very 


like saying that because you cannot easily determine what amount | 


of recklessness will disqualify a bankrupt for his certificate, there 
should be no such amount at all. His next objection was that 
the measure was not necessary, because any minority of sufficient 
importance gets itself represented somehow,—in one place, if not in 
another, But that begs the whole question,—which is not whether 
all minorities are represented somewhere, but whether many most im- 
portant ones do or do not fail to get represented where they ought 
to be represented,—whether, for instance, in every metropolitan 
constituency a vast number of the best electors are not practically 
disfranchised by the present mode of election, who might exer- 


cise a very great influence over the choice of a Member on 








some othersystem. Even in the United States the earnest demand 
for some remedy of this sort shows how practical is the want. 
Mr. Blennerhasset’s motion fell to the ground, under the effect of 
a count-out, 


The States of New England appear to be dissatisfied with the 
award of the Fishery Commissioners, giving England a lump sum 
for the surrender of her exclusive claims to fishing on the 
Canadian codfish banks. They say their fishermen obtain “no 
advantage” from the award, and think that a ground for de- 
nouncing it—a curious reason, which, if accepted, would be fatal 
to every arbitration. Their spokesman, Mr. Blaine, even 
threatened that the award should prevent any renewal of the 
Reciprocity Treaty. It is, however, it is stated, felt throughout 
the Union that the Government is bound to abide by its own 
arrangement, and a Message recommending payment of the money 
will shortly be sent down to Congress. After the example of the 
‘ Alabama’ Arbitration, a refusal to abide by the award would 
have excited bitter disgust in this country, but we do not 
believe there ever was a chance of it. Discontents which in 
England are suppressed by a sort of prescriptive etiquette 
are in the Union uttered aloud, but the Government none the 
less guides the foreign policy of the country. 





It appears that the recent change of Ministry at the Cape 
was carried out by Sir Bartle Frere on grave constitutional 
grounds. The Premier, Mr. Molteno, demanded that Sir A. 
Cunynghame, though appointed to the chief command of all the 
forces within the colony, should be deprived of all command over 
the colonial forces, which should be reserved exclusively to Mr. 
Merriman, the War Minister of the colony. Sir Bartle Frere de- 
mourred, holding that the demand was unconstitutional, but offered 
to submit to the opinion of the Attorney-General. Mr. Molteno 
refused, and the Governor demanded the resignation of the 
Cabinet. All the Ministers agreed except Mr. Molteno and Mr. 
Merriman, and the Governor therefore dismissed them, a measure 
in which he appears to be supported by the colony. It is quite 
clear that there must be undivided military authority in war- 
time, and quite clear also that it must be placed in the hands to 
which her Majesty entrusts her troops; the colonial forces are 
raised in her name, as much as the home forces. 





An interesting paper was read at the last meeting of the Royal 
Society on ‘‘ Experimental Researches on the Temperature of the 
Head,” in which the writer, Dr. Lombard, showed that mental 
activity will at once raise the temperature of the head, and that 
merely to excite the attention has the same effect, in a less degree. 
This is a curious result, as appearing to show that anything of the 
nature of volition involves a waste of nerve-tissue which is not 
involved in involuntarily perception and observation. There isno 
difference, we believe, between the temperature of the sleeping body 
and that of the waking body, or between that of the waking body 
and of the head, so long as no act of effortisinvolved. But if even 
the least intellectual effort raises the temperature of the head above 
that which it reaches in amused and idle observation, it would seem 
to show that there is a waste involved in volition which belongs 
to no so-called ‘automatic’ action of the mind. And that is 
itself a fact of no slight significance. 

The sum of £7,000 has recently been left to the London School 
of Medicine for Women by the late Mrs. Oakes, of Sydney, 
Australia. The success of the movement for the Medical Educa- 
tion of Women in this country may be regarded now as practi- 
cally assured, the one remaining obstacle, want of more ample 
funds for immediate use, having been removed by this eflicient 
and timely aid. The object to which, through years of intense 
and courageous suffering, the steadfast efforts of the donor,— 
herself gifted in no small degree,—were directed, was the removal 
of all restrictions on the higher education and practical usefulness 
of women. In few ways, perhaps, could that object have been 
more effectually promoted than by this munificent bequest toa 
still struggling cause. ‘The ditliculty hitherto experienced in 
establishing a hospital which will give the women-doctors an 
adequate clinical teaching, or in gaining access for them to the 
wards of some already established hospital of sufficient repute, 
will now be permanently surmounted. In negotiations of this 
kind the question of means is everything, and we shall find pre- 
judices which were but half-subdued by argument while the 
women-doctors were poor, vanishing at once before the sun of 
their prosperity. 





Consols were on Friday 954 to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_—— 
THE CONGRESS. 


i ae political temper of the moment in reference to the 
meeting of the Congress, or Conference, at Berlin, is a 
very gloomy one. It is supposed that Russia has so far identi- 
fied herself with the refusal to submit to the Congress the 
whole terms of her Treaty with Turkey, that her pride is at 
stake; and as Great Britain has very rightly refused to go 
into Congress except on the condition that the Euro- 
pean Powers shall consider for themselves what is and what 
is not of European concern, it is said that either the 
Congress will never meet, or that when it does meet England 
will not join it. Either result would of course be very bad, as 
tending to prolong indefinitely the present European suspense, 
which is painful enough already. The second alternative 
would be peculiarly unfortunate, not only for the same reason, 
but also because it would tend to increase the impression that 
Great Britain wishes to isolate herself in an attitude of mere 
political dudgeon, and to sulk alone only because the key of 
the Bosphorus has passed out of the hands of a Power bound to 
her both by gratitude for favours past, and that deeper gratitude 
which comes of expectation of favours tocome. We do not suppose 
indeed that either the indeterminateness which must result from 
the indefinite delay of a European settlement, or the indeter- 
minateness which would result from the refusal of Great Britain 
to join in any such settlement, would lead to war. Any Power 
that goes to war must have a very definite ground for war, and 
a definite hope of attaining its object through war. Now, we 
do not see that either that ground or that hope would be 
furnished to any single European Power by the mere failure 
of the negotiations for a European Congress. But war or 
no war, it would be a great calamity to have all these 
critical questions left open for an indefinite period, or to 
have them insufficiently closed by the concurrence of 
some of the Powers, while one of the most import- 
ant of them stood angrily aloof. Nor, indeed, is 
there any proof that any of the Great Powers, except 
Russia, would be satisfied to enter on a Conference without 
conditioning that Europe should form her own estimate of the 
points involved in the Treaty between Russia and Turkey 
likely to affect the equilibrium of Europe. It is so obviously 
reasonable to decline to sanction a few of the terms, while other 
terms,—which very gravely affect the real drift of the former, 
—are withheld, that we are not in the least disposed to 
believe that either Prince Bismarck, or Count Andrassy, 
or M. Waddington would be at all disposed to dispense with 
the condition on which our Government insists. For we have 
not demanded that all the conditions of peace should be 
approved by Europe, but only that Europe should be allowed to 
form a perfectly free and frank judgment as to which of these 
terms really affect the European equilibrium; and that for 
them, and them alone, the consent of Europe should be asked. 
Prince Bismarck is the last statesman in the world, we should 
conceive, to consent to deliberate while he is in the dark as to 
the real effect of the decisions taken. Yet Europe would be de- 
liberating in the dark as to the real effect of the decisions taken, if 
anything were kept back from the Congress which, if known, 
would have essentially modified all its decisions. Speaking, 
therefore, on what seem to us very strong grounds of a priort 
probability, we entirely decline to believe that either 
Germany or Austria would support Russia in refusing the 
condition which Lord Derby has wisely made a sine gud non 
of British participation. We are therefore strongly disposed 
to think that if the Congress fails on this ground, it will fail 
altogether, and not merely by the non-participation of this 
country. 

But we do not take the gloomy view on this subject of so 
many of our contemporaries. After all, statesmen are neces- 
sarily guided by the broad interests which press upon them ; 
and whatever eccentricities the little eddies of their private 
self-love may suggest, they are pretty sure ultimately to move 
along the lines in which the plain interest of their country 
pushes them forward. Now, in the case of Russia, this 


dangerous war to defeat. No Power, however Bean, 
Russia, least of all,—can wisely neglect the oops aaa 
a great and brilliant victory for the purpose of settling her 
differences with other Powers. If she fails to agree with her 
adversary quickly while she is in the way with him, the 
moment may come only too soon when that adversary ma 

deliver her up to judgment, from which she will not esea ; 
till she has paid the uttermost farthing. Now ms 
general considerations are very much confirmed indeed, to 
any discerning mind, by a glance at the existing mental 
condition of the most typical of our own Turcophiles. Not that 
we would attach the least importance to the individual views 
of such persons as Sir Robert Peel, Lord Robert Montagu, and 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. They have been for some time 
conspicuous for the irrational and spasmodic character of their 
Parliamentary outbursts; but as even straws show which way 
the wind blows, so even political hare-brainedness may teach 
us something as to the currents of the political atmosphere, 
Now, it is obvious from the debate of Thursday night that 
all these gentlemen’s feelings are in the wildest disorder as to 
the prospects before Turkey, and that the only thing they are 
agreed about is to throw difficulties in the way of the meeting 
of the Congress. Sir Robert Peel will not hear of Lord Lyons 
representing us in the Congress. Lord Robert Montagu 
will not hear of Lord Derby going. Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff did not appear to be well satisfied with either, but 
was still more anxious to make out that the substantial 
difficulties which the Congress would have to surmount were 
not to be surmounted, and it was obvious that what he par- 
ticularly referred to was the most important point of all, the 
foundation of a free and autonomous Bulgaria. In a word, 
nothing enrages the Turcophiles so much as the prospect of a 
successful Congress, and they are doing all the little in their 
power to render any wise and moderate settlement simply im- 
possible. Well, what light does that throw on the probable 
interests of Russia? Obviously this,—that a failure which 
the violent anti-Russian party are so eager to bring about, 
is clearly not an event to which Russian statesmen can 
look with satisfaction. Nor indeed is there any room for 
doubt that it is of the first importance to Russia to 
close her great campaign with a solid and glorious peace, 
—a peace which will prove that she has not really been 
the disturber of Europe, but the bold physician of unimagine 
able ills. 

And if this be so, we cannot believe that an unreason- 
able military pride, in which no European Power will really 
support her, can interfere with her frankly communicating 
to Europe all the terms of her private peace with Turkey. 
There is nothing in the world to prevent her saying, as she 
does so,—‘ Such and such articles seem to me to be matters 
of private concern between Russia and Turkey, and unless you 
can succeed in convincing me that they are really of grave 
importance to the European equilibrium, I shall decline to 
discuss them with you. I will discuss with you their bearing 
on the peace of Europe, if you think that they have a real bearing 
on the peace of Europe, but till you convince me of that, I 
will not discuss with you the question of modifying them.’ 
That would, we conceive, be reasonable enough. But to keep 
back any of those terms, so that Europe might be discussing 
a mere fragment of the political situation, would be so un- 
reasonable, and so contrary to Russian interests, that we can- 
not believe in her intention to take that course. 

Another supposed hitch in the Congress is said to be likely 
to arise from England’s refusal to be bound by the decision of 
the majority. But here, again, we cannot conceive that 
this objection can be objected to by any reasonable Power. 
Would Russia, or Germany, or Austria, or any Power in 
its senses go into the Congress on condition that if 
it thought any arrangement agreed to by the majority 
unreasonable, it should, nevertheless, be bound by the 
decision, as men are when they submit a matter to an 
arbitrator? Why, nothing could be more absurd. Russia 
herself, under such circumstances, might conceivably find 
herself out-voted as to the very end and aim of the war itself, 
and compelled, by a vote of the majority, to recross the Danube, 
leaving the Turks where they were before the invasion. But 





line is clear enough. It is to her indisputable advantage 
that she should gain the sanction of Europe for that new | 
settlement of South-Eastern Europe which her victories | 
have brought about, and it is to her indisputable dis- | 
advantage to leave all these issues to float about in an in- 
determinate condition, till combinations are at last formed 
against her which it would need a new and much more | 


if Russia could not afford to bind herself to accept absolutely 
the opinion of the majority, neither, of course, could any 
other Power. How could we bind ourselves beforehand to 
accept, say, any decision that might be arrived at by 4 
majority about the Straits, or about Egypt? The very 
suggestion is absurd. Of course, if we go into Congress at 
all, we go intending to defer, so far as we can, after mature 
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to the views of the other Powers; and in the 
they will do the same for us; but for any Power to 
accept blindly the decision of a majority on matters which 

‘cht even strike at its own political existence, would be so 
absurd, that we cannot even conceive that such a notion has 
been seriously suggested. Togo into council without intending 
to be influenced at all by the counsel of others would be almost 
treacherous. But to go into council pledged to acquiesce in 
the vote of a majority is to go in as a foreordained victim, not 

e agent. 

a ys aan then, we do not in the least believe that on 
either of these points the Congress can fail. And we do be- 
lieve that it is so much and so obviously for the immediate 
and ultimate interest of Russia that the Congress should meet, 
and should arrive at a durable solution, that we are unable 
to regard the gloom of the moment as more than one of 
those deep, but transient shadows, of which so many in 
succession have scudded over the face of the earth during 
the last three months, but none of which have been really 


lasting. 


discussion ’ 
hope that 





THE NEW INDIAN GAGGING ACT. 


R. FAWCETT will, we trust, at once call the earnest atten- 
\ tion of Parliament to the amazing law just passed by the 
Legislative Council in India in restriction of the Native Press. 
It is a law for which there is no doubt some justification, in 
one respect serious -justification, but it is one wholly without 
a precedent in our legislation, bad in principle, worse in 
method, and worst of all, we should say even unendurably 
bad, as a precedent. It is had in principle, because it punishes 
men who may be innocent without their being heard in their 
own defence; worse in method, because it substitutes 
for sharp laws arbitrary authority lodged in inferior 
hands; and worst of all, as a precedent, because it 
deprives Englishmen everywhere of their right to consider 
limitations on the freedom of the Press a@ priort evidence of 
tyrannical government. We will endeavour to state the facts 
of the case as briefly and as strongly for the Government as 
we possibly can. 

The Government of India, it must be allowed, first of all, 
has fairly and honestly tried the experiment of a perfectly free 
vernacular Press. For thirty years, at least, any one in India 
has been at liberty to establish any newspaper he liked, in any lan- 
guage, and at any price, and tosay init anything he would, subject 
to the ordinary law of libel as worked by lenient juries, and to 
an occasional but excessively rare prosecution for sedition. 
The newspapers which sprang up under this régime were never 
very powerful, their circulation being limited beyond all 
European precedent, were with certain marked exceptions of 
very little merit—though sometimes exceedingly clever, one 
in particular, the Bhaskur, having been originally started by a 
man as witty as Rochefort, and far more good-humoured—and 
were very apt to be either scandalous or seditious. Of the 
latter evil the Government took no notice, its steady policy 
being to allow the natives as conquered races to abuse their 
conquerors as they pleased, while the punishment of scandal 
was left to the ordinary law. As time advanced, how- 
ever, it was found that numerous papers were started 
by needy or profligate men mainly to preach sedition 
and diffuse scandal, and that a system of extortion upon 
rich natives had sprung up which the law could not 
effectually reach. A great native will not appear in Court, 
cannot allow the women of his family to appear there—they 
would commit suicide sooner—and at the same time cannot 
bring himself to endure attacks which affect his honour 
in silent contempt. He therefore pays to avoid them, 
and sets down this form of oppression to the weak- 
ness or badness of the British rulers. At the same time 
the journals became much more seditious. The natives 
of India, even when fairly “ loyal,"—that is, acquiescent in 
British rule—still enjoy sharp attacks on it, still regard the 
invaders as in many ways barbarians, and still find the plea- 
sure subject-races have always found in unlimited vilification. 
They read with gusto the strongest attacks, alike on Govern- 
ment and its officials, and care exceedingly little for their 
truthfulness or their moderation. So terrible, indeed, are | 
these attacks said to have become, that the Government 
believe they injuriously affect opinion ; they assert that officials 


have neither the means nor the inclination to dispute 
its main features, which no doubt are demonstrated 


in the 150 illustrative extracts submitted to the 
Council. We have an impression that much of the 
annoyance felt with the native Press arises from a 
difference of civilisation; that abuse, however foul, 


stirs up less hatred in India than it would in Europe, 
and that seditious language acts as a consolation; but 
that is only a literary suggestion, and we willingly admit that 
in a country like India the Government must be trusted to 
decide what is and is not dangerous to the State. But then, 
the case of the Government being conceded to the full, what 
ought to be the remedy approved by statesmen governing on 
free principles a country not yet free? Surely to sharpen the 
laws against sedition, scandal, and extortion, to make the in- 
criminated articles their own sufficient evidence before the 
Judges, to make suppression of the offending journal part of 
the penalties, and then to appoint a public prosecutor to pro- 
secute every case on State behalf. Those would be severe 
remedies, but they would be just, and their effect would be 
that the bad journals would gradually be killed out, and the 
good journals—or at least, the moderate jourals—would enjoy 
a monopoly of circulation. There would be no need of juries, 
and no popular excitement, for the body of the people do not 
know that newspapers exist. Instead of this or similar 
measures, what have the Government done? They have 
introduced and passed a law under which any district 
magistrate or local commissioner of police may, “ with 
the sanction of the local Government,” require any pub- 
lisher to enter into a bond not to continue publishing 
objectionable matter—which bond, of course, if he failed to 
keep his promise, would be at once estreated. There is no 
appeal to any Court whatever, no proviso against the instant 
demand for a new bond, and apparently no limit to the amount 
which may be demanded of the publisher. That is to say, a 
London Stipendiary may declare a column of the Zimes sedi- 
tious, immoral, or intended for extortion ; may, with the con- 
sent of Mr. Cross—and Mr. Cross with no Parliament to 
check him—order the publisher of the Times to enter 
into recognisances to discontinne such articles! and may, 
if he considers the offence repeated, estreat the amount 
at once. The Editor’s protestations would be of no avail, 
for there would be no Court to hear them, and the 
protests of lawyers would be useless, for the whole proceeding 
would be completed by the Executive outside the law. How 
long could the Times be carried on under such a statute ? 
The officials would be undisputed masters of the 
Press, and this is clearly the intention of the law, for 
one alternative is left to the unlucky publisher. He 
may bind himself to submit to a Censorship, to forward 
proofs of his articles to an officer to be selected by the 
Government, and then, if he acts on his promise, he will be 
subjected to no forfeiture. There is absolutely no guarantee 
that the local Government may not detest the Press, that 
the district magistrate may not be personally irritated, 
or that statements made honestly in the public interest 
may not be condemned as scandalous or calculated to excite 
sedition. 

We cannot believe that such a law, more Draconian than the 
worst ever sanctioned by Napoleon IIL, will be tolerated by Parlia- 
ment, even if it should be stated, as of course it will be, that 
the unjust powers given by the Act will be discreetly and 
leniently used. No discretion can make confiscation without 
trial and without hearing the defence just, or render it ex- 
pedient to place any Press whatever at the mercy of indivi- 
dual officials, It will be tolerated the less because, as we 
have pointed out, the evil could be met without placing 
innocent journalists under despotic authority, and because as 
far as regards the political object of the law it will be abso- 
lutely inoperative, or rather, directly provocative of dangerous 
sedition. The law does not affect journals written in English, 
and vernacular journals are not sold over the counter like 





journals in this country, but transmitted direct to their sub- 
scribers by post. They are, moreover, extremely small in size. 
The consequence is that the native publisher has only to litho- 
graph his seditious articles on thin paper and enclose them in 
envelopes directed to his subscribers, and the Government 
is entirely powerless. It cannot break open letters, or at 
least cannot act on such a violation of public confidence, 


are often paralysed by fear of them, and they have resolved | and cannot punish a man for sending the same letter 
to bring them to a final end. A seditious and scandalous | to a hundred different persons. 
Press, they say, shall not exist in India. 

That is the Government case fairly stated, and wo| 





It is notorious that this 


was done by the Moollahs and others before the Mutiny 
to a great extent, and that the news-letters, often written in 
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Persian, were far more dangerous than the worst newspapers 
have ever been. And it is natural that it should be so. The 
effect of compelling publishers to circulate papers in secret is 
to liberate editors from all responsibility to the law, to enable 
them to say what they please, and to encourage them 
to give vent to the envenomed bitterness produced by 
the injustice with which they are visibly treated. A leaf 
of the Spectator printed on “ flimsy ” would weigh as little asa 
letter, and would contain the whole original matter of most 
native newspapers. The disease, therefore, would only be 
driven in, and the natural development of the Press arrested, 
in order to make it, or enable it to become with impunity, twice 
as objectionable as before. Is it worth while to abolish the 
freedom of the Native Press, to introduce a most dangerous 
precedent, and to give every despotic Government a handle 
against England, in order to compel a few native publishers to 
print their seditious articles upon thinner paper than they 
would otherwise use ? 





LORD DERBY AND GREECE. 


§ not all this unanimity premature, or at all events a little 
sudden? It is only yesterday that we were all contending 
about the Eastern Question and its proper solution, and now 
everybody is throwing up his cap in honour of the Greek, as 
the proper heir of Byzantium and its empire. The British 
people is as unanimous as Jonah in the whale. The official 
statement that Lord Derby had asked for the admission of a 
representative of Greece at the Conference was received with 
cheers from both parties in both Houses, and we have not seen 
a single journal of either side which does not cordially accept 
this programme, though one puts in the proviso that Greece 
must haye Byzantium and the position Turkey formerly had 
in Europe, if Russian aggressiveness is to be resisted. Of 
course, if all this means that Great Britain is united on the 
policy of demanding for Greece her own territory and her 
elevation into a considerable kingdom, we can only record our 
pleasure at such an access of intelligent purpose to our hitherto 
divided people, but we greatly fear that this is not all it means. 
Some, at least, of those who applaud this policy approve it 
mainly because they think it will be so hateful to Russia 
that she will resist, and that they will then, being 
rid for the moment of alliance with Turkey, be able 
to begin the war with Russia for which they are pining,— 
some from mere hatred, and some from a sincere belief that 
the progress of Russia menaces the world to an unbearable de- 
gree. It is almost incredible that those who have so deeply 
lamented the enfranchisement of Bulgaria should, except 
from this motive, delight in the enfranchisement of the 
Greek provinces, or that those who mourn because 
Turkey is reduced should rejoice to see her power in 
Europe finally extinguished. It is more rational, at all 
events, to conceive that they hope by swelling a cry already 
loud, to foree Lord Derby’s hand, and induce him to make de- 
mands on behalf of Greece which would be certainly resisted, 
and which could not be carried out without a general Euro- 
pean war, or a consensus of Western and Central Europe which 
there is no reason to expect. 

We believe the following is a moderate account of the broad 
facts of the situation. No solution of the Eastern Question 
could be so beneficial to all interests, those of Russia included, 
as the transfer of the whole Ottoman Power to Greek hands, 
the revival, in fact, as Wellington desired, of the Byzantine 
Empire, or, as the Greeks themselves put it, the construction 
of a grand Hellenic federal kingdom on the ruins of the 
Turkish Empire, The race has the intellectual capacity for the 
work, it has an instinct and habit of freedom, and it has, as all 
who can read history know, an extraordinary power of assimi- 
lating and attracting races apparently of a very different type, 
who become Greek, as Italians, Germans, and even Arabs some- 
times become French. After a century of secure dominion in 
Constantinople, the population of South-Eastern Europe and 
perhaps half of Western Asia, would have become Greek, and 
be in all human probability proud of their nationality. But 
there is no probability whatever of such a consummation. 
We do not know that the Russian people would detest it, for 
they are, first of all, moved by their faith, and their faith is 
that of Greece ; but we are certain that their Government, as 
at present constituted, would resist it to the death, and in re- 
sisting it would have at its disposal its whole army, all South 


Constantinople would shake—the Mlenehile would tegdaae 
ioe ade arctan the vue eoadl eles ey 
fied by Europe. The South Slavons would see their fut ; 
overthrown, and the Turks would feel as landlords fee] i 
have been ousted by their own lawyers. To carry out such ? 
policy, Great Britain would have either to engage in a rt 
as great and as protracted as that which she fought 
with the Napoleons, or to attract to her side “ob 
armies of Germany and Austria. The first policy 
would not pursue. In spite of some recent appearances, we 
do not doubt that the rough, strong political sense of the 
British people still governs them, and they would refuse to 
mortgage their future and exhaust their present for an ideg 
which at best they only half comprehend. They do not be 
lieve enough in the Greeks, or care enough that the world 
should, a hundred years hence, be better governed, and though 
many of them wish for war with Russia, they wish it, as Lord 
Derby once said, with limited liabilities. The alternative policy is 
unattainable. England, Germany, and Austria all in motion 
could re-establish Byzantium, or construct a vast Greek ki 
dom, in defiance of Russia, and perhaps without much loss: 
but Germany, though she would like the solution, would not 
spend men for it, and Austria, though she would not dislike 
it, would see in it no advantage. The work must be done by 
England, with some assistance, possibly, from Italy, and we do 
not believe, when it comes to the point, that England will 
embark upon so immense an enterprise. She would not see 
her way clear enough, or be sufficiently certain of her own con- 
victions. The ascendancy of Greece in South-Eastern Europe, 
if it ever arrives, will arrive slowly and by degrees,and through 
the operation of causes other than treaty arrangements at the 
close of a great war. 

On the other hand, the obstacles to a smaller plan—that of 
extending Greece to Kavala on the east, giving her Epirus, 
Thessaly, Macedonia, and the Islands—are very much less 
serious. The Russian Government possibly would not like 
even that extension. It is her cue, or—for we do not wish to 
do her injustice—it is her interest, to leave the Eastern Ques- 
tion unsettled, to leave every State certain ungratified aspira- 
tions in pursuit of which Russian friendship is invaluable, 
and to make no arrangement quite complete. But there is 
nothing in an aggrandised Greece not in possession of Constan- 
tinople to arouse her jealousy to the extent of inducing her to 
put her all at stake. She does not want Greece to be too poor 
to keep a fleet, or too thinly populated to maintain an army, 
or too small to be able to keep down brigandage. She has no 
overpowering interest in keeping her back in the world, or in 
protecting Bulgaria against such a neighbour, or in retaining 
for the Sultan any dominions which Europe may be willing to 
emancipate. On the contrary, she has one strong interest in pro- 
tecting Greece. Itis very easy to denounce Russia as hypocriti- 
cal, and as waging war in the name of the Gospel of Peace, 
and as causing greater horrors than she cures, but some of 
those denunciations are as cynical as the policy they profess 
to describe. They arise from a hate which will not believe 
that its enemy can be even accidentally good. Governments 
may profess more than they quite mean, but still they are 
bound by their professions to a degree that their enemies 
scarcely allow. Great Britain could not, for example, however 
cynical her momentary rulers might be, fight heartily in 
defence of the Slave-trade; and Russia abandoning the cause 
of the Christians, and especially of the ‘‘ Orthodox Christians,” 
in the East would be deprived of half her force. There 
would be no enthusiasm at her back. The Government cannot 
openly resist Greek Christian claims, cannot say the Greeks 
ought to be under the dominion of a Sultan, cannot go to war 
with a Power which asks for them only independence. Its 
managers would fear the loss of their best weapon too much, 
would fear the revulsion among their own people too much, 
would fear too much the destruction of their own best argu- 
ment to their own consciences. The English idea is that 
‘all Russian governing persons are atheistic Tartuffes, but 





| Englishmen forget that rulers are always affected more or 


less by the religious ideas of their people, and frequently 
imbibe them in a very “ hard” and orthodox form, as, for ex- 


| ample, our own George III. did, and the Emperor of Germany 
| doesnow. Alexander of Russia, by all the most credible accounts, 
| actually believes in the excellence, though he does not always 
| obey the precepts, of his national creed. Germany, moreover, 
|is friendly to Greece, decidedly friendly, we believe, and would 


Slavons, and the remaining Mahommedan population of the ; gladly see her expand. Italy is in alliance with her, and 


Turkish Empire. The Romanoffs would tremble for the reli- 
gious basis of their autocracy—which a great Patriarch of 


| Austria would see astrong Hellenic State occupying the South- 
| West of the Balkan Peninsula with less jealousy than any 
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other, the attractive force of such a State on her own pro- | accusation brought by the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
yinces being reduced to a minimum. It follows, therefore, | on anonymous authority would never have appeared, or when 
that if Russia is conciliated in any degree, or even treated as a | it did appear, it would have been greeted with cold dis- 
decent opponent, whose interests are to be respected when they | couragement, instead of undignified delight, by the Tory party. 
do not clash with those of the world, England in Congress Had there been a due feeling in the Government itself of the 
may be able to secure this great end,—an ally in Eastern unworthiness and meanness of this reckless casting of mud at 
Europe sure to possess a strong marine, and sure to be in- | their political opponents, Lord Derby would, on the first intelli- 
dependent of Russia, and so placed geographically as to furnish | gence of what had happened, have expressed to Mr. Layard 
an excellent base, should Europe hereafter find it necessary to | serious dissatisfaction at the course which Mr. Layard had pursued, 
pring Russia to terms. That seems to us, apart from our and his wish to see his regret publicly and frankly expressed. 
sympathy with the most intellectual race in the East, a great | Had either the Tory Press, the Tory party, or the Tory 
end, It is the modest, but practical and useful policy which | Government of the country acted in this way, the motion of 
we desire to see the Government adopt, uot one the motive of | Tuesday night would never have been made, or if made, would 
which is hatred, while it cannot be carried out, except at the | have been discountenanced by all men of any weight on both 
unknown cost of a European war. This policy can be made | sides of the House. It was the discreditable eagerness of the 
to succeed, and that without raising too decidedly the | pro-Turkish Press and of the Tory party to avail itself of the 
question of the delimitation of Bulgaria. The Greeks | lightest excuse for running down Mr. Gladstone, and the cold 
claim, and we believe justly claim, the Rhodope chain as | indifference of the Government to the part taken by its own 
their proper frontier; but if Bulgaria is to be, as she | servant in that discreditable proceeding, which forced Members 
must be, their ally, the sacrifice of the small territory necessary | of the Opposition, who would otherwise have deprecated before 
to give Bulgaria a port at Kavala would be richly compensated. | everything the choice of such a moment for such a motion, to 
The new Greece, including, as it would, Greece, Thessaly, | vote with Mr, Ashley. 

Epirus, a part of Albania, the greater part of Macedonia, the| And indeed, there has been no characteristic of political 
Ionian Islands, Crete, Cyprus, and a hundred smaller islets, | life in the last ten years more striking and more unpleasant 
would contain six millions of people, as much territory | than the unscrupulous rancour with which the person of Mr. 
as England, and some of the most fertile portions of the | Gladstone has been treated, first, in the journals which more 
earth’s surface. With decent government and a reasonable especially profess to represent culture and to favour the aristo- 
land tenure, it would become in ten years a powerful State, | cratic principle of Government ; next, in the journal which for 
able to arm itself, able to hold its own when the next Eastern con- | many years lavished on Mr. Gladstone a praise as fulsome as ite 
yulsion arrived, and able, too, to help materially to spread those | recent attacks upon him have been dishonest; then on the Tory 
political ideas of the West which all Englishmen, without dis- | Benches of the House of Commons, where men like Mr. 
tinction of party, hope to see prevail. Greece, once extended | Chaplin have been uproariously cheered for a kind and manner 
to her natural limits, would be as satisfactory a State as Italy. | of invective which can only be called a feeble and vulgar 
To sacrifice such a project to mere suspicions of Russia, sus- | jmitation of Mr. Disraeli’s philippics against the late Sir 
picions which her attitude has in no way justified, seems to us | Robert Peel_—themselves an unworthy, though a brilliant 
merely the statesmanship of temper,—the worst kind of states- | novelty in English political life—and lastly, as a nataral 
manship by which great countries can be guided. And it is | consequence, on the heated platforms and in the rowdy meet- 
the intrusion of the statesmanship of temper into sound policy | ings of the mobs who began with abuse and ended with brick- 














which we now dread. | bats. No wonder that the Tory Government,—which, as we 
gladly admit, has never in any degree followed the lead thus 
THE DEBATE ON MR. LAYARD. | pressed upon it,—has yet shrunk back from its obvious duty of 


HE debate of Tuesday night will not conduce to Mr. rebuking and checking those who, like Mr. Layard, have fol- 
Layard’s credit, or to his repute at Constantinople. His | lowed that lead, and has not had the moral courage to con- 
friends admit, though they palliate, his “ indiscretion.” His |4emn sharply and indignantly in its supporters a kind of 
opponents think that his conduct towards Mr. Gladstone went tactics which have, on the whole, proved so disereditably 
a good deal beyond indiscretion, and was wanting altogether | popular and so unexpectedly successful. But the course of 
in that fine sense of what is honourable which is one | the Government, though it can hardly be regarded with surprise, 
of the highest elements of public character and public has certainly been somewhat ignoble. It is the last policy suit- 
influence, There is undoubtedly something grudging, evasive, | able to Conservatives, properly so called, to cnoourage oven 
and even unworthy in Mr. Layard’s dealings in the Negro- tacitly those who bring the public fame and standing of the 
nte affair, from his first message to the correspondent of the | leading statesmen of England into disrepute by vulgar tricks 
Daily Telegraph, to the last despatch, printed for the first and calumnious rumours. If there is one habit more than 
time on Tuesday morning though it had then been eleven | another which is likely to break down the greatness of the 
days in the hands of the Government,—something which | Empire, and to substitute a rope of sand for the unity of the 
cannot fail to lessen very materially any credit which he | strongest Executive in the world, it is the American habit of 
might formerly have had for either candour or personal | cheapening great statesmen by making political capital out of 
magnanimity. And, moreover, this grudging and evasive spirit | scurrilous gossip. If Lord Derby had had even as mueh Con- 
was manifested towards one who was indeed for the time | 8ervative instinct as an average Liberal, he would have let 
his political opponent, but who had been his chief, and whose | Mr. Layard feel at once that his want of honourable eagerness 
great fame and high personal character should have been | t© express public regret for the storm of false accusations 
all the more dear to him on that account. However, it is | which he had set in motion, was an omission which 
not of Mr. Layard that we care chiefly to speak. We have | it is the first duty of a Conservative Administration to 
formerly said enough on that head, and pointed out how |condemn. Liberals, we are happy to see, feel this a 
greatly his conduct through the whole affair has tended to | great deal more keenly concerning Lord Beaconsfield than 
show that he is extremely deficient in some of the best qualities | Tories do about Mr. Gladstone. There have been oppor- 
of the ideal diplomatist,—in his complete self-control, in his | tunities,—we must not be understood to mean justifications,— 
anxious reticence, in his perfect courtesy, in his instinct for and far more tempting opportunities, if moral tarring were 
minimising causes of offence, in his profound consideration for  €Ve™ tempting at all to men of any public spirit —for danger- 
what concerns his own dignity and the dignity of those with | 0S personal attacks on Lord Beaconsfield, than that of 
whom he deals, and in his just appreciation of the cost at | which Mr. Layard led the Daily Telegraph to avail itself 
which alone it is worth while to gain a trivial advantage | #gainst Mr. Gladstone, opportunities ignored or rejected 
over opponents. What we wish to say now concerns less simply because the tact and good feeling of the Liberal party 
Mr. Layard than the party and the Government, who have ‘discouraged this unworthy eagerness to pick holes in the per- 
done their best to defend him. sonal character of men who cannot but represent the Queen 
And of them we must say that they have shown, them- |and the country, and by whose loss in moral position, if it 
selves lamentably wanting in that generous jealousy for the | could be ensured, the Crown and the country would lose 
fame of a great antagonist, which ought to have made them | far more than any party could gain. This has been the 
anxious to discountenance from the first Mr. Layard’s policy | 8trong popular feeling on the Liberal side, and that it 
in aiding the Press to write down Mr. Gladstone, and dis- has not been the strong popular feeling on the Conservative 
posed, before shielding Mr. Layard from his assailants among | side ‘s due, we fear, to the persistent bad example set for years 
the Opposition, to let him feel the weight of their own dis- by those journals which have at once embodied the highest 
approbation. Had there been a right feeling in the Press and | culture and the most petty spites of a cultivated and spiteful 


party opposed to Mr. Gladstone, the false and unworthy | #&° 
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But Lord Derby at least ought to have had clearsightedness 
enough, and courage enough, to recognise how fatal it will ulti- 
mately be to the Conservative cause for any Conservative Govern- 
ment to pass over signs of a similarly deteriorated morale in 
its most trusted officials. It was very hard, we admit, for Sir 
Stafford Northcote on Tuesday night to blame with becoming 
severity what Mr. Layard’s chief had thought it not unbecom- 
ing to pass over without remark. But there was no excuse for 
Lord Derby’s earlier remissness. He might have spoken in a 
tone which would at the same time have stopped the mouths of 
Liberal censors, and gained great weight and influence for 
the Government. Mr. Layard had shown a discreditable 
indifference to the calumnies which, whatever exaggerations 
they may have received from other sources, he unquestionably 
set in motion. He confessed to his chief that he had set them 
in motion. And the letter confessing this was itself a very 
discreditable one, showing every disposition to set off against 
an admission he felt to be damaging to himself, a suggestion 
of new charges which proved to be as untrue as the old ones, 
but the truth of which he evidently hoped to elicit, and 

regarded as exculpatory of his own animosity. Lord Derby 
was unjust tc himself, unjust to his colleagues, and unjust to 
his country when he failed to reply to this letter in a tone of 
rebuke which must have discouraged this unworthy indifference 
of public men to the fame of our greatest English statesmen, have 
gained a new prestige for his own Administration, and have 
silenced for ever on this head the mouths of the Opposition. It 
was a great fault,—an unfortunate evidence of Lord Derby’s 
want of proper sensitiveness on matters of this kind,—that he 
omitted to do this, and so compelled the Liberals to bring on 


the debate of Tuesday night. 


THE POLICY OF AUSTRIA. 


HERE are two beliefs current among the War party in 
this country which are, if not mutually self-destructive, 

at least contradictory, but which seem to be immovable. One 
is, that there exists a secret league of the Three Emperors to 
exclude this country from her just share in the settlement of 
the Eastern Question, and for its settlement in accord with 
their own purposes; and the other is that Austria is about to 
fight Russia in order to protect the “permanent and most 
meterial interests of the dual Monarchy.” It is quite evident 
that both assumptions cannot be true, and the first has been 
denied by Lord Derby—who may or may not be taken 
in by Count Beust; who, again, may or may not know 
the private counsels of his Emperor—but that makes 
little difference. The notion of their exclusion from the 
business irritates the English people, so they are told that they 
are excluded ; and the notion of an Austro-Russian war makes 
them hopeful of an ally, so they are diligently assured in 
endless telegrams and letters that this is coming also. 
the present moment, the latter is the more prevalent belief in 
newspaper-reading circles, where the occurrences of the last 
few days are recounted in a tone of triumph, as if now, at 
last, something pleasant were certain to happen. 
Andrassy, who is generally supposed, by the way, to be 
a Premier after the English model, whereas he is Chan- 
cellor of the dual Empire, and though he has to con- 
ciliate two Parliaments, can be dismissed by his Emperor at 
will, has obtained his six millions. The Austrian army is 
mobilised. Count Andrassy has made a speech. He has said 
he would protect the interests of the Empire. He has openly 
objected to a Russian Bulgaria, and has declared that a Bul- 
garia extended to the A®gean would be a menace to the 
Monarchy. There is at last a certainty that Russia will be re- 
sisted by a great army, and of course Great Britain, having found 
her ally, will then follow suit. It never seems to occur to these 
reasoners that if the Emperor of Austria decided on occupying 
Bosnia and Herzegovina as a measure of precaution, he would 
prefer a non-Hungarian Chancellor; that no Hapsburg Emperor 
ever was reluctant to see his army put in fighting trim; or 
that Count Andrassy’s policy, like everybody else’s policy on 
the Continent, is to give to all nations an impression that his 
views may be ultimately supported by war, yet may not be based 
for all that upon an intention of fighting. There is absolutely 
nothing in Count Andrassy’s speeches which, as the shrewd 
Viennese say, “* destroys his liberty of inaction,” and nothing 
which would prevent the “ temporary occupation of Bosnia for 
military reasons,” which he admitted to be possible, and for 
which as a step towards annexation the leading Bosnians are 


permitted to petition. 


rather confused State like Austria, is to emits asaitina ont 
coolly where power resides, and then Peso rs on re 
object for which the possessor of that power is likely to striy ‘ 
As we read the situation, power in all foreign affairs and 
in all military affairs resides in Austria with the Em ne 
The initiative is in his hands, and there is no force an — 
which can prevent his doing anything which requires i. 
put his armies in motion. Constitutional resistance ioe 
then, for neither of the kingdoms could resist without the 
other, and no plan could comprise both in a policy of effec. 
tive opposition. The Germans will not rise to defeat move. 
ments which the German Emperor approves, the Slavs will 
not rise to prevent their own aggrandisement, and the Magyars 
cannot rise against the Slavs, the Germans, and the arm 
The Emperor, we may rely on it, can decide most easily arc 
policy disapproved by the dominant caste in Hungary, and 
the discussion is narrowed to the policy he is likely to 
decide on. The current view in England is that he will 
declare war in order to prevent so very large a Bulgaria from 
being formed, but that view certainly makes some very large 
assumptions. It assumes that the Emperor of Austria is afraid 
of possible attack by Russia through Bulgaria in any future 
war ; but as Russia can attack Austria directly, without exposing 
her army to a flank attack, that is not an argument which can 
weigh very seriously, and is not one, moreover, applicable to the 
present emergency. A little Bulgaria, north of the Balkans 
only, would be just as good a road, and far more completely in 
Russian hands, And, moreover, if Bulgaria in Russian hands ig 
so formidable an enemy, then this is not exactly the time for war, 
for Bulgaria just now is not only in Russian hands, but in the 
occupation of a formidable Russian army. Or it assumes that the 
Emperor dreads the power of a strong Bulgaria over the Danube, 
Well, that is possible; but then that danger can be perfectly 
met by occupying Bosnia and the Herzegovina, and so planting 
Austria on the Bulgarian flank. The House of Hapsburg 
does not refuse provinces out of fear lest it should itself 
become too strong. Or it assumes that he fears the 
attractive force of Bulgaria as a free State upon his own 
Slav subjects; but the way to resist that is to gratify 
his Slav subjects and increase his Slav possessions, 
until his Empire is as little likely to be endangered by 
Bulgaria as the Russian Empire is. In any case, to 
risk a grand war in which defeat would be utter ruin— 
for his German millions would at once join their own people, 
who cannot be defeated—in order to prevent a possible and 
partly theoretical danger, is to attribute to the Emperor an 
imagination of which his career affords not the smallest trace, 
Of course, he would like a weak Servia, and a weak North 
Bulgaria, and a weak South Bulgaria, and a Greece strong 
enough to be dreaded in Philippopolis, and of course 
he will try to secure these ends in the Congress; and 
his representative will point, as he argues, to the mobi- 
lised corps darmée; but to suppose him capable of a 
gigantic war for them, a war in which, even if he were 
victorious, Prince Bismarck would dictate the ultimate terms 
of peace, is to attribute to him the rashest folly. He might 
prefer, as all Englishmen would prefer, to see Greece at 
Byzantium and mistress up to the Balkans; but when has the 
House of Hapsburg ever gone to war for an idea? He could 
not hope to get more for himself by war than he could 
get without war, unless, indeed, he aspired to the whole 
European inheritance of Turkey, which is to the last degree 
improbable. Such a project, often as it has been mooted, 
would involve that very departure Eastward which Prince 
Bismarck once recommended, and which the House has 
always hitherto steadily resisted. The plan, no doubt, would 
be a magnificent one, and would, if it were possible, entirely 
suit English ideas. But it would involve,—first, an immense 
compensation to Germany ; secondly, a struggle for existence 
with Russia; and thirdly, the occupation by force of all 
European Turkey. Do Englishmen seriously believe that the 
Emperor of Austria will stake his Empire on anything s0 
viewy? Prince Bismarck not only does not, but said so in a 
speech to all the world. 

But, it is said,— You rely on the attractions which Bosnia and 
Herzegovina offer to the Emperor, and Russia is not going to 
concede them. Already Bosnia is being filled with Turkish 
troops. Already Russia is holding back from her original 
offer, and already the Austrian occupation, twice decided on, has 
been a third time abandoned. Well, if that is the case, the Em- 
peror of Austria will be very angry, though even then we ques- 
tion if he will resolve on war; but what likelihood is there 
that this is the case? Of course the Pashas, who have always 











The true way to judge the policy of a composite and 
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ads with the Bosnians, wish to keep their | tion to the controversy from Mr. Edward Cutler. 


The - Times 


t Jnggerhe 
-aehaed if Chey can; but what probability is there that Russia | had assumed that this omission in the statute rendered the 
P She does not want another war. She is not | separate property affected by it entirely exempt from any de- 


will aid them ? s , 
devotedto Turkey. She is bound to her own people to liberate | 


all Slav Christians, at any rate, from Ottoman dominion, and | 
she neither has nor can have any direct interest in Bosnia. If 
Prince Gortschakoff is treachery embodied, he cannot say that 
the Bosnian refugees now starving in Austria must remain 
under Turkish dominion. Why should Russia fight a long 
and dangerous war to prevent an occupation which she 
has twice within twelve months consented to permit? It 
seems to us incredible, as incredible as that she intends to 
risk all she has gained for the sake of Russianizing Bulgaria, 
which she can only reach by the aid of a non-existent fleet in 
the Black Sea. It is safer to believe that politicians, and more 
especially politicians who, like the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
have been defeated in two great wars, are tolerably sane ; and 
if tolerably sane, the Austrian and Russian statesmen are sure 
to discover a modus vivendi without a war in which, whatever 
the result, the whole advantage must result to a third Power 
which both of them secretly dread. The only result of relying 
on Austrian aid would be that England would find herself 
fighting a great war for Austrian interests without a Con- 


tinental ally. 





WRONGS BY MARRIED WOMEN. 


HEN Messrs. Hancock sued Madame Lablache for £14 
\ remaining due on a locket which she had undertaken 
to pay for by instalments out of her separate estate, they 
reckoned without her husband. They had supposed or had 
been advised that the Married Women’s Property Act had made 
Madame Lablache a feme sole in respect of her professional 
earnings. Down to the passing of that statute, a woman’s 
earnings were her husband’s. Though she might be living 
apart from him and mzintaining herself by her own exertions, 
the husband could at any time lay hands on what she had made, 
and prove that man and wife were one, by the fact that the 
one—provided that it were the right one—could appropriate 
the property of the other. It has been supposed that the 
object of the Married Women’s Property Act was to abolish 
this state of things altogether, and to put a married woman 
falling under its provisions in precisely the same position 
as an unmarried woman. Messrs. Hancock were among 
those who held this view, and their only consolation under the 
disillusionment which they underwent on Saturday, must be 
the reflection that they will have saved others from falling into 
the same error. Under this discriminating statute, a married 
woman in Madame Lablache’s position is a feme sole for some 
purposes, and a feme covert for others. With a gallantry 
unusual in English legislators, Parliament has endowed 
her with the privileges of a feme sole, but refused to 
deprive her completely of the privileges of a married woman. 
How far it really intended to carry this refusal is apparently 
still uncertain. Indeed, it could hardly be expected that 
the problems arising out of modern legislation should be 
settled at the rate of two per law-suit. But one ad- 
vantage, at all events, Madame Lablache has been able to 
claim under the Act. It is necessary, before a suit can 
be maintained against her, that her husband should be 
made a party to it. This was the old state of the 
law, “The practice,” said Mr. Justice Lindley, “was per- 
fectly well settled that a suit could not be maintained 
by or against a married woman without her husband 
being joined.” The Married Women’s Property Act says 
plainly enough that a woman can sue alone, but it says 
nothing as to her being sued; or rather, it says some- 
thing worse than nothing, because, while the specific section 
of the Act which deals with the question of suing and being 
sued is silent on the point, the maintenance of the old rule 
is implied by the mention in other parts of the Act of three 
specific exceptions. A married woman can be sued as regards 
her separate property for debts contracted before marriage, and 
for debts contracted with a parish for the maintenance of her 
husband, or for the maintenance of her children. In every 
other case the Judge was of opinion that the law remains un- 
altered, and the husband must be made a party to a suit against 
a wife in respect of her separate property, just as much as to 
4 suit in respect of her other property. The demurrer set up 
by Madame Lablache was, therefore allowed, though leave 
Was given to Messrs. Hancock to amend their claim by making 
M. Lablache a party to the action. 
In Tuesday’s Times there appeared an interesting contribu- 





mands on the part of her creditors. Every contract, it said, 
with a married woman has now been declared to be unilateral. 
“The director of an Opera is fastened by his contract with an 
artiste, but she may break it at her pleasure, without being 
liable in damages, though she may have at her banker's a 
handsome sum, accumulated out of what he has paid her. She 
might sustain any action she might be advised to take 
against this banker, but he could sustain none against her.” 
Not so, says Mr. Cutler. All that Mr. Justice Lindley decided 
was that the husband was a necessary party to any suit against 
a feme covert. But the Judge has ample power to dispense 
with actual service on the husband, and when Messrs. Han- 
cock come before the Court later on with the statement that 
they have not been able to discover M. Lablache’s address, 
this power will doubtless be used.. Thus the only result of the 
decision will be to give the defendant a few- weeks’ delay. 
Mr. Cutler is apparently right as regards the effect of the 
particular decision, but as regards the wider question whether 
the separate property secured to Madame Lablache by the 
statute is or is not liable to Messrs. Hancock’s claim, he can 
only say that it has not been raised, and that when it is raised 
he thinks that it will be settled in favour of Messrs. Hancock. 
But this is only an opinion. It is not contended that the 
meaning of the statute is free from doubt, and as it has taken 
one suit to determine whether the husband must or must not 
be made a party to an action brought against a married 
woman under the statute, it will apparently need another to 
determine whether it is of any use to bring such an action 
at all. 

Into the question raised by Mr. Cutler, this is not the 
place to enter. An elaborate and extremely costly machinery 
has been provided for its decision, and until that machinery 
has been set to work upon it, it must remain undecided, 
There are two remarks, however, which do suggest themselves, 
even at this initial stage of the controversy. The first is that 
if there is really any uncertainty as to the liability of women 
in Madame Lablache’s position for debts contracted by them, 
it cannot be too soon removed, Nothing could be more pre- 
posterous than a law which made a married woman, living 
apart from her husband, free to sue others in respect of debts 
owing to her, while it protected her against being sued in 
respect of debts owing by her. No one would, in the long-run, 
have so much cause to regret this sort of legislation as the 
apparent object of its favour. A woman who can make 
others pay without being made to pay herself would find by 
degrees that the limits of her business transactions were ex- 
ceedingly narrow. She might do business on strictly ready- 
money principles, but as there would be no remedy against 
her for refusing to pay, vendors of every kind would take care 
that nothing was delivered to her until it had been paid for, 
In this particular case, Madame Lablache wanted a locket,—a 
very natural want; and she arranged to pay for it by instal- 
ments,—a very natural arrangement. But if the Act gives 
the jeweller no means of enforcing payment of the instalments, 
it is quite certain that lockets will no longer be supplied 
to Madame Lablache, or to any woman in Madame Lablache’s 
circumstances, except she puts down the money before she takes 
up the locket. The Married Women’s Property Act will be 
but an abortive piece of law-making, if it does not put a 
married woman in the same position as an unmarried woman 
as regards her separate property under the statute. The other 
reflection is that it is a discredit to English legislation that 
questions of this kind should be left to be decided in this 
fashion. When Parliament passed the Married Women’s Pro- 
perty Act, it undertook, or rather it ought to have under- 
taken, to make the relations of married women, whether to 
their husbands or to their creditors, in respect of their sepa- 
rate earnings, at once plain and rational. Yet one of the 
points most likely to arise under the statute—so likely 
to arise indeed, that it is wonderful that the Act 
should have been passed in 1870, and the difficulty not 
have come before the Courts till 1878—was not only 
passed over, but designedly passed over. It is clear that 
Parliament has been a wilful sinner in the matter, because it 
deliberately made the Act of 1870 what it is, and has since 
rejected a Bill designed to amend it in this very particular. 
As Mr. Russell Gurney’s Bill went up to the Lords in 1870, it 
provided that a married woman should be capable of suing and 
being sued as if she were a feme sole. The Lords, in their 
inscrutable wisdom, thought fit to make her capable of suing, 
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but not of being sued, and only last Session they rejected 
without a division a Bill introduced by Lord Coleridge to put 
the law on a rational footing. A similar Bill is now before 
Parliament, but we learn from a letter in the 7imes that the 
ballot has thrown it so late in the Session, that there is little 
probability of any discussion being taken on it. The proper 
course would be for the Government either to make the Bill 
their own, or if there are other things in it which they dislike, 
to introduce a Bill dealing with the specific inconsistency dis- 
closed by the Lablache case. 





THE CHINESE LITERATURE OF THE MARVELLOUS. 
HE common notion about China that it is a country whose 
inhabitants are so strictly utilitarian that no room is left for 

the action of the fancy or the imagination, will hardly survive the 
perusal of Dr. N. B. Dennys’s very amusing as well as instructive 
book on the Folk-lore of China.* From that book the first impres- 
sion to be gathered would be that the popular superstitions of the 
Chinese and the English are extremely similar in character, though 
very often, as is natural in relation to the arbitrary symbols of 
the fancy, founded on precisely opposite assumptions as to the 
meaning of these symbols, but that these superstitions have a 
practical dominance over the life of the Chinese, such as, 
within the historical period at least, they have never even 
approached in relation to the practical life of the people of these 
islands. We fancy both conclusions will be a little startling. 
The common notion of the Chinese as a race of secu- 
larists who see nothing beyond the clay of the globe on which 
they live, is, at first sight, very unlike that by which Dr. Dennys 
bids us replace it, in the following words:—‘‘ China presents 
the now-a-days singular spectacle of an entire nation, numbering 
over three hundred millions of souls, where every-day life is 
framed to meet the exigencies of a puerile system of superstition.” 
‘And again :—‘‘The one grand distinction between Chinese and 
‘European folk-lore lies, as above intimated, in the different 
‘power they exert over the respective communities. In the one 
case, it is either a matter only of amused indifference, or of in- 
terested research to all but the lowest classes of the population. 
In the other, it presents an all-pervading system of regulations, 
believed in or complied with by high and low alike.” But there 
is more difference, we suspect, between the nature of the Western 
and the Chinese folk-lore than Dr. Dennys admits. He is quite 
right in saying that all the popular superstitions of China have 
their parallel in European superstitions, and that the most im- 
portant difference between the two is that the former are 
slavishly believed in and obeyed, while the latter are treated half- 
disrespectfully even by the most superstitious of the popula- 
tion. But there seems to us to be another and a more import- 
ant difference closely allied to this, namely, that that free, 
idealising spirit which shapes for itself in the folk-lore of a 
people something either humorous, or pathetic, or fanciful, 
or beautiful, or otherwise appealing to the higher faculties 
of man, has been far more powerfully at work in the folk- 
lore and fairy-tales of the West than in the folk-lore and 
fairy-tales of China, The purely uninteresting and arbitrary, 
in a word, the grovelling side of superstition, as distin- 
guished from the imaginative, or humorous, or tragic side, 
appears to take up a far greater proportion of the Chinese 
folk-lore than it does of our own. Dr. Dennys himself virtually 
admits this when he says (p. 3), ‘The myth-making faculty is 
in any case the common heritage of mankind ; and narrow as are 
the limits within which it has been exercised by the Chinese, 
and grotesque as are the forms assumed by its productions, 
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| stition as to the result of upsetting the oil-jar, are simply go 


much lumber of the trembling fancy, worthless for al] imagina 

tive purposes, and mischievous for a people who really burden their 
minds with such a weight of imaginary care. But these are the 
kinds of auguries of which the Chinese folk-lore is fullest, China 
has, indeed, no monopoly of such superstitions. Such rites as the 
following have been common in all barbarous countries, and some 
of the superstitions at the root of them linger among us stil] - but 
in no Western country does this sordid sort of fancy fill nearly 
so large a space in the superstitions of the people as in Ching -—_ 

“To break a mirror augurs a separation from one’s wife by death, or 

otherwise, and is only second in ominous portent to breaking an oil. 
jar. And this superstition of a connection existing between the mirror 
and its owner’s life is evidenced also by its use in cases of sickness to 
form the head of a sort of figure made of one of the sick man’s Coats 
which, suspended to a bamboo with tho end-leaves still on it, is carried 
about in the vicinity of the house in the hope of attracting the depart- 
ing soul back to its body...... Who has not noticed or heard 
of the bizarre arrangements of Chinese gardens and rockeries ? The 
motive for this laying out the pleasure-grounds attached to large houses 
is not simply ornamental. No doubt the Chinaman is one of the most 
ingenious of landscape gardeners, but the crooked walks and abrupt 
turns not only economise space but are ‘lucky,’ inasmuch as they dis. 
courage the advent of evil spirits, who like the ‘broad way’ in China 
much as they are reputed to do in Europe.” 
Or take the following instance of the serious result of the belief 
in demonology which is said to have prevailed during the Tang 
dynasty in China :—“ In those days, adds the account from which 
the foregoing is quoted, the demons had such unlimited power to 
transform themselves, that a son would not leave his father, or a 
husband his wife, without secret tickets, which they carried about 
with them and compared on meeting. If a person was unable 
to produce the ticket, he was believed to be a demon in human 
form. ‘This is the origin of the proverb, ‘If your ticket be lost, 
you are hopeless.’” It is hardly possible to imagine a more con- 
vincing test of the frightful matter-of-factness and burdensome- 
ness of superstition than this, or a more entire absence in it of 
any ideal elements. The demon could imitate the form, and 
mien, and character of those about to separate, but could not 
produce the ticket by which alone the personal identity could be 
verified! You ought to distrust every evidence of identity, every 
sign of love, every indication of intimate personal knowledge; but 
if the distrusted one could but produce his ¢ally, you should keep 
your distrust no longer! Could an age of thoroughly artificial 
superstitions be better typified than by a morbid dread of that 
sort? Wesuspect Europe could produce no parallel to it. Again, 
take the Chinese equivalent for the judgment of Solomon :— 

‘* A version, however, of the real Solomonaic story is to be found in 

China. As in the Hebrew tale, two women had each of them an infant, 
one of which died by misadventure, the bereaved mother claiming the 
surviving child. The official before whom they came did not suggest 
so cruel a measure as the division of the infant, but simply ordered that 
it should bo handed to a domestic in his yamén, to be brought up for 
official life. He rightly surmised that the real mother would gladly 
accept so good a chance for her offspring, while the pretended mother, 
who only wanted the child in order to dispose of it, would demur, 
Judgment was accordingly given in favour of the tearful acceptor of the 
proposition, and the story, which is alleged to be historical, is widely 
believed.” 
That the final and extreme test of maternal tenderness should be 
willingness to hand over the child ‘‘to be brought up for official 
life,” presents us with a very striking conception of the unim- 
aginative character of the Chinese affections. 

Again, the fairy-tales of China are wanting in that idealistic touch 
which so excites the fancy and imagination as to feed the mind of 
the nation’s children,—whether children in age or merely in wis- 
dom,—with something more valuable,—at least for them, and at 
that period of their growth,—than mere naked fact. There is apt to 
be a touch of sheer ugliness about Chinese wonder-tales, such 
as we find, for instance, in the following,—a tale which might 





they evidence the same yearning to idealise the mysterious powers 
of the universe, the same poetic faculty, if more rudely 
expressed, as has characterised mankind since the Chaldzean | 
astrologers kept their lonely vigils, and found in _ the} 
star-studded heavens materials for the mythic beliefs of pet 
long-forgotten past.” The truth is, however, that the myths of 
China are astonishingly deficient in this poetic element of which | 
Dr. Dennys speaks, and their superstitions are therefore all the | 
more leaden and onerous for not being pervaded and fired by that | 
ideal feeling which singles out the humour, and wonder, and beauty, | 
and passion of human life for its especial themes, and is apt to drop | 
quietly the more vulgar superstitions in which no such matter | 
of interest can be found. Such superstitions, for instance, | 
as the English one as to the sorrow which is to come of | 
spilling salt, and which is paralleled in China by a like super- | 

* The Folk-lore of China, and its Affinities with that of the Aryan and Semitic Races. | 
By N. B. Dennys, Ph.V.. &e. London: Triibner and Co 





nourish all kinds of superstitious suspicion, but would hardly 
stimulate a healthy fancy :— 

“That snakes contain in their heads certain precious stones is an 
old belief common to most branches of the human family. A story in 
a native book of anecdotes relates how a foreigner passing a pork- 
butcher’s shop asks the master what he will take for the bench on 
which the pork is exposed. The answer, given in fun, is ‘fifty taels.’ 
The foreigner offers to pay the money. This convinces the butcher 
that there must be something valuable in the bench, so he declines to 
sell it, and carefully puts it by. The foreigner leaves the place and 
returns after a year’s absence. Seeing the butcher he asks after the 
bench, and in answer to a very natural inquiry why he deems it 50 
valuable, informs him that lodged in a cavity within it is a snake, 
holding in its mouth a precious gem. He further adds that the snake 
lives on the blood that soaks through the wood from the raw meat ex- 
posed on it, and that when this supply is cut off the snake will die, 
and the gem become worthless. Cursing his own stupidity, the butcher 
seizes a hatchet and splits the bench open, finding the snake dead, 
while the jewel it undoubtedly holds in its mouth is of the same colour 


} as the eye of a dried fish.” 
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Or take this somewhat more fantastic, but certainly in no degree 


Jess disagreeable superstition :— 

« At Leong Chow, in the province of Kansuh, the people sometimes 
o homage to the ghost of acat. The same thing is mentioned in the 
the North. The way they proceed with this monstrous thing 
hang the cat, and then perform certain ceremonies of fasting 
and requiems for seven weeks, when the spiritual communication is 
established. This is afterwards transferred to a wooden tablet, and put 
up behind the door, where the owner of the cat honours it with offerings. 
By the side of it is placed a bag about five inches long, intended for the 
cat’s use. From time to time it goes and steals people’s things, and 
then, about the fourth watch of the night, before cock-crowing, the bag 


d 
history of 
is first to 


js amissing. After a little while it is hung up on the corner of the | 


house, and the person uses a ladder to fetch itdown. When the mouth 
of the bag is opened, and the bag inverted over a chest, as much as two 
hundred catties of rice or peas are got out of it, so much does the de- 
raved imp manage to make the little space hold. Those who serve it 
always get rich very fast.” 
To make the carnage of butchers’ shops, or the ghosts of strangled 
cats, an essential element in your fairy-lore, implies a subordina- 
tion of the imagination, properly so called, to the coarsest and 
most ugly detail of common life, certainly not promising well for the 
spiritual aspirations of the people who engender and accept those 
legends as the natural fruit and food of their sense of the marvel 
of the universe. The Nature-myths recorded by Dr. Dennys have 
almost all of them the same mark of what may be called a dull or 
numb—in place of an ideal and plastic—imagination, upon them, 
—an imagination which seems to have no tendency to dwell on 
what is deeper, and sweeter, and higher, and brighter, and richer 
than human life, but rather on what is denser, more leaden- 
coloured, and more prosaic. 

And yet, we suspect, this is just the kind of imagination which 
really fastens the severest fetters on human action. ‘The imagi- 
nation which has an ideal life of its own, more and more tends to 
fuse and recast in a nobler shape the traditionary materials with 
which it has to deal,—till the spirit at length completely trans- 
mutes the form. But the imagination which clings to the base 
form of arbitrary marvels, with even more tenacity than it does 
to nobler and more ideal elements, has at once fewer links with the 
humour and comedy of human life, and fewer also with the spirit 
of religious hope. The folk-lore of China is curious chiefly as 
showing us what our own would be, if all the brighter popular 
fancy and all the grander spiritual feeling, were lost out of it. 
It is the same in essence, but with more lead and less gold, with 
more abject realism and less brilliant magic, with more plodding 
and less soaring, with more punctiliousness and less passion. It 
is the folk-lore of an over-weighted race, the popular fancies of 
a people who go about, like the caryatides of the old temples, 
with burdens on their heads, and apparently also burdens still 
heavier on their hearts. 





ENGLAND IN ADVERSITY. 


HE prophets of commercial evil were never busier in England 
than they are at this moment. According to them, the 
country has lost within a few years one-half of its investments in 
foreign Securities, or at lowest about £400,000,000 sterling. The 
iron trade has gone to pieces, and will not revive, as American 
and Continental foundrymen can at last rival English work, and 
foreign capitalists undersell our iron-founders, owing to their 
superior protection against strikes. Coal-owners are selling at 
cost price, and living on the wild profits made in the panic four 
or five years ago. ‘The cotton trade is threatened with competi- 
tion from India, where a protective-duty of only 5 per cent. 
multiplies mills by dozens a year, and compels English mill- 
owners to go on working at a positive loss. The silk trade is 
passing away into French hands. The sugar-refining trade, crushed 


| cent ox, a work of high art, eaten at a shilling a pound all 
round, is threatened by French refrigerating ships, which bring 
| over cheap fresh meat, by the rinderpest, by the foot-and-mouth 
disease, by the vegetarians, and by high rents. 

| We believe very little of it all. Our theory is that though 
| particular industries wax and wane, thirty-two millions of English- 
| speaking men, trained to labour in concert, possessed of endless 
| capital, and with cheap coal, will in the long-run, while the coal 
| lasts at all events, make their mighty workshop profitable ; that 
| pressure developes processes and induces thrift, that a general fall 
of wages must be the first sign of serious distress, and that the 
| present pause is only one of those from which commercial pro- 
| gress is never free. But we wonder how many of those who 
croak about English decline so comfortably have ever thought 
out for themselves what a period of adversity just long 
enough to be severely felt, yet not long enough to induce 
general emigration, would be like. ‘They would not enjoy 
it at all. Men of sixty who lived as young men North of the 
Trent know what it is like, and would shiver at the recollection 
if they were not too fat; but the present generation, the men of 
forty, have never seen it, and do not dread it. Indeed they have 
a sort of notion that an artisans’ famine in England cannot arrive, 
that the abolition of the Corn Laws, by making bread cheap, 
removed all that danger, of which old men still retain a 
nightmare recollection. They forget that while the popula- 
tion of Great Britain, excluding Ireland, has increased by 
some millions, the aggregation of populations in the great 
cities has more than doubled; that if the distress ever came, 
it would come on crowds infinitely harder to deal with, 
crowds who are no doubt a little educated, but much less afraid 
of “*the Government” than their fathers. The first sign of 
general distress would be a decided fall in wages, resisted by 
strikes and the consumption of savings, and ending in a ‘‘ stop- 
page” such as we recently witnessed in Aberdare. The work- 
houses would be filled in a month to choking with the ‘* human 
drift,” the multitude that has for some reason—ill-health, or im- 
becility, or age, or accident—ceased to earn full wages, and is 
unable to meet any temporary suspension of its weekly silver. 
Then the body of the workmen would begin to suffer fearfully, 
whole streets of them together earning only pennies where they 
earned shillings. Then the skilled workmen would give in, and 
lastly, the minor tradesmen and the manufactories on whom 
they depend. Every collapse, be it only of a minor mill, would 
throw more hands out of work, every mine stopped would in- 
crease the crowd, every bank that broke would destroy some em- 
ployer, until all over the Island the busy cities would be in the 
position of Lancashire in the cotton famine, with this difference, 
that charity would be nearly powerless, and men would not know 
distinctly what had caused their misery. They would not be 
able to implore the Lord for cotton, as the old Wesleyan did, with 
the reservation, intended for God’; instruction, that “ itshould not 
be Surat.” We should trust, as the poor now know that bread is as 
cheap as it can be, and nothing to eat made artificially dear, there 
would be no bread-riots, but of every other kind of riot there 
would be enough. The institutions would be wrong somehow. 
Socialist opinions would be embraced by thousands. There 
would be a cry for a new and easy Poor Law such as borough 
Members could hardly resist, an effort more or less violent to 
coerce the rich ; and above all, a tremendous outbreak of Pro- 
tectionist feeling, each trade clamouring for its protection from 
the foreigner, who was making Englishmen hungry. The main 
| riots would be round that centre, because it is semi-political, and 
| because the distressed mobs could see their enemies,—namely, 
those who still believed in economic laws. It would be well if 











by French bounties, is already in French hands. Paper-making | soldiers were not called into the streets, if fire-raisers were not 
does not pay. Newspaper proprietors fancy it does, and make | busy, if actual spoliation were still condemned even by the 
collections of paper-makers’ wills with smiles that have malice in | famished ; but the distress would be terrible, would affect all the 
them; but there is not a paper-maker but will tell you that weak, the women, and children, and would produce an outburst 
what with rags and esparto and commissions and wages he is | of that half-wrathful, half-despairing rage against the rich which, 
living on his own fat,—of which he has, as Americans say, some. | till the Corn Laws were repealed, was a feature of our civilisa- 
The machine-making trade is going to Liége and Pittsburgh. The | tion, and once made that hardest of men, Sir James Graham, say 
tin-mining industry is completely crushed, the Cornwall tin- he would never be Home Secretary again. ‘This generation has 
owners being quite unable to compete with the Dutch and natives forgotten what whole crowds used to say in 1841. The won- 
in Banca and Sumatra, where people turn up tin almost as easily | derful progress made in our institutions of late years would 
as Irishmen do potatoes. Lead-mining is threatencd with ex- | be against them then, for while they were bad there was a re- 
tinction, the price having already fallen before the fear of Ameri- | lieving and calming hope in their amelioration. A starving crowd, 
can exports, which will, the Americans say, be endless, and will "aware that the ultimate cause of distress was the narrow suffrage 
be sold, freight notwithstanding, at half English rates, the silver- | or the Corn Laws, could shout for Reform or for the League, 
men selling their lead as a sort of refuse. Copper miners are | and half forget its sufferings in the brighter prospects held out 
already half ruined. As to corn, who can grow corn, with wheat | when Parliament should do its duty. Half-starving men often 
from India at 42s.?—while the farmer's last stand-by, his magnifi- | subscribed for the big loaves on the poles, the emblems of an un- 
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taxed future. But now no suffrage could alter anything, there 
are no duties on food to sweep away, and even a mob could 
scarcely cry for the repeal of taxes which touch no poor man. 
There might be a sharp cry at the rates, and possibly reform 
there; but we do not think there would, for the rates on 
the poorer householders would suspend themselves, in the 
distress. We are not sure that besides the demand for 
Protection there would not be a cry for war, as producing 
immediate and large expenditure, or for one of those dangerous 
currency measures which seem to have a fatal attraction for 
democracies but just educated. Birmingham has more municipal 
energy than any city in the Empire, and Birmingham once be- 
lieved in unlimited paper, but whatever it was, the cry 
would be pressed with temper and fury by idle and embittered 
men acting in immense associations, and it may be, misguided by 
able talkers with broader aims than riot. ‘The election at Stoke, 
the agitation for ‘‘ the Claimant,” the wild and in many respects 
unintelligible fury on foreign politics which has recently visited 
London, do not inspire us with much hope. We might have 
our great cities, as they were between 1840 and 1845, in covert 
insurrection, and the Government at its wits’ end because 
no formal, grantable demand made its way audibly through 
the half-articulate cries of pain. Every day would bring 
its distressing incident—a mob outburst, an incendiary fire, 
anew failure, a case of starvation, an election riot—until the 
soberest statesmen would begin to despond, and consider if it 
were possible that the days of England were over, and the fate 
of Bruges in stere for Manchester and Glasgow. 

It is a dreary picture to draw, but the writer has seen it all 
once, in Norwich, when 60,000 people were half-mad with 
privation, disappointment, and exaggerated hope, and though he 
does not believe the pessimists, he sees no reason why a general 
distress should not occur. And if it occurred, what are the 
reasons for thinking that the old bitterness and unreason and 
belief in violence would not reappear? More men are educated, 
no doubt. There is more belief in the economic laws. 
There is, perhaps, a little more sweetness in the popular 
temper, softened by long years of prosperity and by the 
absence of oppression. But education does not in America 
prevent savage rioting. Belief in economic laws goes very 
little way down, and gives way with alarming rapidity under 
the pressure of hunger. ‘The popular temper, though undeniably 
better, has of late years not been tested, except in Lancashire, under 
physical misery, and the test in that case was applied under many very 
special conditions. The numbers of the educated have increased, 
but so have those of the classes which still evade all our appli- 
ances, and it is upon them that the pinch would in the first 
instance fall. Recent experience of their temper and ways 
and beliefs is not altogether encouraging, while there is 
an undoubted decrease—not always to be lamented, it may 
be—both in the spirit of resignation and in that patient, 
rather hard, but still genuine stoicism which in 1841 
marked the Northern artisan. The notion that all evils 
are curable has gone deep, and so has the impatient longing for 
physical comfort. The people in Aberdare in their dreadful dis- 
tress have been gentle, to pain, but the Celtic nature, with its 
many weaknesses, has the woman’s faculty of submission under 
trial, There is a well of wrath in the English popular heart not 
yet pumped dry, and we confess we should not like to see Eng- 
land, greatly as she may need trial to brace her people, passing 
through two or three years of serious wage-stopping adversity. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


piesa 
THE LEGITIMATE SPHERE OF AGNOSTICISM. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Among the many hindrances to clearness of faith in these 
days, there is one which does not appear to me to be sufficiently 








hausting (if nct hardening), but when we are called upon not only 
to rejoice with thousands and to weep with millions, but to 
justify the ways of God towards nation after nation, accordin 
to each day’s telegraphic reports of famine and slaughter, = 
pain of confessing that we have no sufficient reason for the faith 
that is in us, then it does seem to me that it is time for a resolute 
limitation of our jurisdiction. 

Some recent discussions in your own columns have goaded me 
to enter this protest on behalf of those of your readerg whose 
knowledge, like my own, is by no means as complete as might be 
wished. I believe there are many besides myself to whom (to 
speak only of the most external framework of knowledge) the 
history of China for the last three centuries is not much better 
known than its history for the next three, and who would be very 
sorry without due notice to enter an examination in the histories 
of Russia and Turkey, in the provisions of the American 
Constitution, on the relations between France and Germany 
for the last few centuries, not to mention many facts in the 
history of Austria, of Italy, of Denmark, of Prussia, and of the 
British possessions in India, a knowledge of which would be 
essential to any true judgment upon the right and wrong of the 
most exciting events of the last twenty years. Yet all these 
events are forced upon the imagination with a vividness and 
minuteness of detail which make havoc of our impartiality, 
and cast the sense of our ignorance to the winds. The 
most peaceable of recluses can find no shelter from the 
din of battle; the most stay-at-home of women cannot shut 
her eyes to the horrors of Oriental famine and pestilence, 
And not only are the events themselves daily and almost hourly 
brought home to us, and often strangely jumbled in our half. 
educated minds, but all sorts of questions arising out of them 
are discussed in every newspaper, at every table, almost in every 
morning call. Questions which a generation or two ago were 
reserved for the deepest study of the wise and prudent are now 
debated by every babe without any study at all, and if we haye 
not a ready answer for every difficulty, our neighbours are apt 
to make short work with our faith. 

I do not complain of this. Accusation and reply are often 
about equally shallow, and if we choose to discuss the attributes 
of the Creator in the columns of our newspapers, and to plead 
before the editor that the Lord’s ways are equal, we cannot com- 
plain of any incidental shocks to our reverence. What I wish 
to suggest is that it is altogether idle to suppose that when the 
premisses are utterly beyond our grasp, our conclusions can be 
worth anything, and that the battle between faith and agnos- 
ticism (if that be the proper opposition) must by most of us be 
fought upon a narrower field, if it is to be fought to any purpose. 
If the battle-field be the universe, agnosticism is the only condi- 
tion of mind possible to limited mortals. But if the battle-field 
be the human heart, and my own trust all that I am called upon to 
justify, then surely the wars and rumours of wars, the pestilences 
and famines, the vast surrounding atmosphere of suffering and 
perplexity and evil in every form to which I may not shut my 
eyes, are yet, with all their infinite actual importance, only 
secondary, in point of relevance and logical impact, to the ex- 
perience of pain and sin derived from my own narrow struggles. 
The only faith which cannot be touched by difficulties suggested 
from without, is that which springs from a victory won within, 
and the best use of our unlimited exposure to attack is to en- 
force a more perfect inward discipline. Giving up the attempt 
to ‘solve the riddle of the painful earth,’’ not because we see it 
to be insoluble, but because we see ourselves to be incompetent, 
we may yet learn, in the words of one of your own recent con- 
tributors, that,— 

‘‘ Each interprets for the whole 
When he learns his destiny.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., M. 





THE BURIALS QUESTION. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THER “ SPRCTATOR.”] 





recognised in its bearing upon the spiritual life. It is the vast- | Srr,—‘‘ J. C. W.” will, I hope, allow me to thank him for his 


ness of the supply of materials for theory, and therefore for con- | excellent exemplification supplied so aptly to my argument. My 
| argument was that logic, like the Liberationists and Sir Wilfrid 


troversy, provided by the extraordinarily complete system of 

literary irritation, by which every house in the kingdom is satur- | Lawson, declared loudly and honestly—Sir Wilfrid’s words are, 
ated with daily information from all the ends of the earth about | ‘* Let me be honest about it”—that the national churchyards 
the doings and the sufferings, the struggles and the destinies, of | and the national churches built upon them must go together, that 
some hundreds of millions of human beings. The mass of | the Burials Question is in reality the Disestablishment Question. 
problems challenging our faith grows daily more unmanageably | In his exemplification, accordingly, ‘J. C. W.” claims the 
vast and intricate, while the intellectual and spiritual organs by | churchyards upon grounds applicable equally, all of them, to the 
which they must be dealt with are incapable of any corresponding , churches, and his whole contention is really against our Church 
increase of grasp. The mere demand upon our sympathies is ex- | Establishment altogether. Detailed proof of this—careful readers 
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vill, I think, scarcely require it—that, like Tertullus, “I be not 
further tedious,” I relegate to the postscript. 

To your own objection, Sir—your ‘“‘ Mr. Harper does not see,” 
did a little hurt me—drawn from the “great expense” of the 
additional burial-ground, I beg to submit in reply,—(1), that 
wherever there is a double cemetery, the thing is done already; 
(2), that the expense needs not to be incurred, save on demand of, 
say, the three parishioners, who in country villages will perhaps 
not be forward to put in an appearance; (3), that when de- 
manded, the ground (seldom large) will often be given by the 
landowner ; (4), that failing such gifts, there will be the relief 
of public loans, with repayment spread over a term of years; 
(5), that in fairness it should be remembered how much has been 
gayed to the nation, both in ancient and modern times, by the 
gifts of burial-land made by individual Churchmen, gifts to, and 
mostly for the sake of, the national Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Selby Vicarage. F. W. Harper. 

P.S.—‘* The ground,” ‘‘ J. C. W.” writes, ‘‘ which receives the 
corpse of the Episcopalian, buried with the service of his Church, 
is as available for the burial of the Nonconformist, with services 
of a different kind, and vice vers@. To provide another parochial 
purial-place for the sake of services which could just as well take 
place in the existing parochial graveyard would be not only 
a sheer waste of parish resources, but would perpetuate the 
sectarian difference which it is wished to remove.” That para- 
graph becomes, with the merest mutatis mutandis, ‘* The marriage- 
rail which receives the couple of national Church-people, to be 
married with the service of their national Church, is as available 
for the marriage of the Nonconformist couple, with services of 
a different kind, and vice verséd. To provide another parochial 
marriage-place for the sake of services which could just as well 
take place at the existing parochial marriage-rail would be not 
only a sheer waste of parish resources, but would perpetuate the 
sectarian difference which it is wished to remove.” As to ‘ parish 
resources,” ‘J.C. W."” grants the Nonconformist’s “ right” to 
the churchyard as the national burying-place. Will he refuse him 
his corresponding ‘‘ right” to the Church as the national marry- 
ing-place, because, forsooth, a register office causes no great 
‘* waste of the parish resources ” ? . 

Again, ‘It is expedient that the State should provide the 
ground in which the bodies of the dead are interred. It is not 
expedient that it should provide a religious service also,” turns 
into, ‘‘ It is expedient that the State should provide the place in 
which marriages are celebrated. Itis not expedient that it should 
provide a religious service also.” Beyond question, surely, what 
is really implied is that it is not expedient for the State to provide 
any religious service, any religious establishment at all. So is it 
in‘ J, C, W.’s " letter all throughout, as I would show presently, 
were it not for thinking of Tertullus. 


[Our correspondent might, we think, have thought a little more 
of Tertullus. His reply to us is simply a hope that the expense 
would not often be needful. We cannot agree with him, and 
believe it would be as great as it would be needless. The cor- 
respondence must close here.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE FOLLY OF WAR WITH RUSSIA. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—In your article on ‘* The Peace,” you allude to what you 
describe as ‘‘ the grand weakness of democracy, its terrible lia- 
bility to causeless, immediate, and nearly irresistible bursts of 
anger and irritation.” I admit the existence of the danger, but I 
never thought it was so dangerous until I read your startling 
assertion that there are not ten men in England outside the Peace 
Society who, if Russia had demanded the Egyptian tribute, would 
not instantly have voted for war.” I presume from this that you 
were not one of the ‘‘ ten,” and that you would have approved of } 
such a vote. Yet in my humble opinion, an instant vote for war 
consequent upon a demand by Russia that Turkey should pay the | 
war indemnity by appropriating to that purpose whatever funds | 
she had in hand, including the unhypothecated remnant of the | 
Egyptian tribute—for that even the Daily Telegraph admitted | 
was all that Russia was even alleged to have claimed—would | 
have been one of the most terrible illustrations ever likely to | 
be vouchsafed to mankind of the liability of democracy to 
insane outbursts of senseless passion. Grant to the full} 
everything that can be said as to the irritating and | 
dangerous nature of the alleged Russian demand, and | 
still you have no excuse for war. War, I suppose you will | 
agree, ought still to be only the last resort of peoples, as it was the | 





ultima ratio of kings, and instant war with Russia on account of | 


a demand for the Egyptian tribute would have been resorting to 
war not because it was unavoidable, but because you yielded to 
the passionate desire to strike a blow at the Power whose pre- 
tensions irritated you. The dangers arising from the hypotheca- 
tion of the Egyptian tribute to Russia could have been effectually 
averted by the simple and serious method of severing Egypt from 
the Ottoman Empire. I believe we ought to take this step, with 
as little delay as is necessary for the completion of necessary pre- 
liminaries, and the alleged desire of Russia to secure the tribute 
simply increased the urgency of this imperial duty. As a matter 
of fact, whether the Egyptian tribute is mentioned in the Treaty 
or not, the levying of a war indemnity upon Turkey, whether it 
be twelve or thirty millions, virtually hypothecates to Russia all 
the available revenue of the Ottoman Empire until the indemnity 
is paid ; and as these revenues include the Egyptian tribute, that 
tribute will really go to Russia, which is now the suzerain of the 
suzerain of the Khedive. 

There have been before us from the first two alternative 
policies,—(1), war with Russia, or (2) the occupation of Turkish 
territory, which would virtually make us co-operators with Russia 
in what I believe to be the necessary work of dismembering the 
Ottoman Empire. We wisely declined to pursue the former 
course when the Turkish armies were still in existence, and no 
amount of irritation, justifiable or unjustifiable, can excuse the 
insensate folly of adopting it now, when the ‘Turks are annihilated 
as a military Power. Unless it can be proved beyond all doubt 
that our interests cannot be effectually protected by the adoption 
of the second alternative, war with Russia would be one of those 
stupendous follies which are only committed by empires on the 
verge of decay. In the case of the Egyptian tribute, our interests 
could be so easily and so effectually protected by occupying the 
Khedive’s misgoverned kingdom, that to my thinking, not ten 
men outside London to whom the issue was fairly presented would 
have sacrificed that safe policy to a desire to satisfy, at the tre- 
mendous cost of war with Russia, the irritation occasioned by a 
demand for the tribute.—I am, Sir, &c., W. T.S. 


[Our correspondent criticises words a little too closely. Our 
obvious meaning was that a Russian claim to the Egyptian tribute 
would have marked an intention to interfere in Egypt. That we 
must have resisted by force.—Ep. Spectator.] 





ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 

(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Anti-Turk as I am in my sympathies, I cannot agree with 
those who would wish England to join in the partition of the 
‘Sick Man’s” effects. You say in your issue of to-day that 
England has suffered, ‘‘ because she has neglected the magnificent 
opportunity of securing her route through Egypt.” You, then, 
seem to agree with the idea that England ought to have seized 
the opportunity of Turkey's extremity to annex Egypt, or at least 
the banks of the Suez Canal. And yet in another article you 
look forward to the time when statesmen shall regard nations as 
human beings. What should we say of a man who annexed his 
neighbour's property, for fear lest his right-of-way should be at 
some future time stopped? Surely a prospective fear cannot 
justify a present immoral exercise of brute force. To do evil 
that good may come is said to be a slander on Christian 
teaching. Undoubtedly it would be to the advantage of 
the Egyptians (? of English Bondholders) that Egypt should 
be governed by an English Civil Service. But so would it 
be to the advantage of civilisation that we should annex the 
world. But since God has seen fit to allow other nations to exist, 
we might, for the present, be content to fulfil our own duties, not 
take further responsibilities on our already overburdened shoulders 
until we are forced to do so. Our route to India is at present 
safe, and when it is threatened, it will be time enough to secure 
it; or rather, when it is interrupted, it will then be time enough 
to reopen it. This we could always do, while we have the com- 
mand of the seas; better a short interruption, than a policy of 
robbery disguised under the name of annexation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Osnorn B. ALLEN. 

Shirburn Vicarage, Tetsworth, March 9. 

[Mr. Allen makes the usual mistake. Countries are not pro- 
perties. If they were, Englishmen in India and in most of the 
Colonies would be mere brigands. ‘he moral right to rule depends 
on, first, the consent of the governed ; second, the advantage of the 
governed, as decided by the consensus of civilisation ; and third, 
the benefit of the world, which is now-a-days expressed through 
the Great Powers. England in Egypt, with the consent of 
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Europe, would not be a trespasser, but a custodian, appointed by 
a competent Court.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





CATHOLICS IN HUNGARY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 

Srr,—Mr. Willis Nevins pleads with English Catholics for 268 
clergymen of the Hungarian branch of their communion, who 
have embraced Panslavist views, and form, according to him, ‘‘a 
considerable minority ” of the 703 Catholic Priests of Hungary. 
For a Protestant to intrude upon the Catholic body his views as 
to whether a Panslavist clergyman merits the reproach of being a 
‘* bad Catholic ” would be an impertinence. I limit myself, there- 
fore, to an endeavour to protect the ‘‘ general reader,” in whom 
Mr. Willis Nevins professes to take an interest, against the error 
of supposing that this insignificant fraction of 268 Panslavists 
represents a ‘* considerable minority ” of the numerous Catholic 
hierarchy of Hungary. Thereare, according to M. Réclus, 7,910,000 
Catholics in Hungary and Transylvania alone. If, therefore, Mr. 
Willis Nevins uses the word ‘‘ Catholic” in its wider sense of in- 
cluding the United Greeks, each of his 703 clergymen has charge 
of 11,200 souls. But even if he excludes ‘* Uniates,” not one of 
these hard-worked ecclesiastics is responsible to his Bishop for less 
than 8,900 of the faithful, the Latin Catholics numbering some 
6,300,000. Mr. Willis Nevins, incidentally, represents the 
Lutheran pastors of Hungary as numbering only 178. As those 
Separatists number 1,340,000, all told, each of their pastors 
must have 7,100 persons to look after, according to his statistics. 

It is plain that Mr. Willis Nevins has been misled. Does he 
not mean that 268 out of 703 Catholic clergymen and 90 out of 
168 Lutheran pastors among the Slowaks of North Hungary have, 
in recent years, gone over to the cause of Panslavism? There 
was a paragraph to a somewhat similar effect in the Pall Mall 
Gazette some days ago. I fancy it related only to the Slowak 
clergy of a particular district, for as there are upwards of 1,200,000 
Catholic Slowaks, their clergy must greatly exceed 703 in number. 
It may be interesting to remind you that the Spectator of March 
10, 1849, bore witness to the enthusiasm of the Slavonic Slowaks 
for the national cause during the War of Independence against the 
House of Austria and their Jugo-Slav and Tchekke allies. Perhaps, 
however, Mr. Willis Nevins believes that the vast majority of 
Hungarians are Calvinists.—I am, Sir, &c., 


March 11. A. R. FArrFiep. 





LORD MIDLETON’S MOTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In your article on Lord Midleton’s motion in the House 
of Lords last week respecting the change of time of the meeting 
of the House, you appear to think that the majority of the House was 
against the proposition. On the contrary, there is no doubt that 
the resolution must have been carried, had Lord Midleton been 
willing to oppose the views of the Lord Chancellor. A curious 
illustration of the expediency of the resolution occurred the 
following evening, when, on a most important question, the House 
gradually dissolved before eight o’clock, leaving Lord Derby to 
speak to eight members. There would be no pretence of objection, 
if the Court of Appeal would only meet at ten o’clock, as do the 
other Courts, which would be no practical grievance to the Judges, 
the lawyers, or the suitors.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An ELDERLY PEER. 





TO COUNTRY READERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—May I venture to tell two very slight incidents which may 
touch others as they have touched me, and may perhaps through 
you reach some who can supply what no money can purchase ? 

A poor man just admitted to a small home for consumptive 
patients waiting for vacancies at Brompton comes often to my 
house. The other day a tin box reached me from the country full 
of such primroses as grow only in the freshest and most sheltered 
of copses, in such spring weather as this. After filling my own 
bowls, I gave our consumptive friend a good big bunch which 
remained, to carry back to the ‘*home.” ‘The poor man tells me 
that he had much ado to reach the home in the time required by 
the rules, because so many passers-by stopped him to beg for 
‘a smell” of the primroses. Even a policeman waylaid him for 
this innocent purpose, in spite of his earnest wish to ‘‘ move on,” 


and when he reached the home, any want of punctuality was | 


overlooked, in the general joy over his fresh and fragrant 
messengers of spring. 
Another working-man last spring used to come up every 








" tal, 

Monday morning from the country for a week’s work in London. 
and he never failed to bring me a great bunch of cowslips, hon, 
thorn, ragged robins, moon-daisies, sorrel, and green trailj 
things such as no London shops ever beheld. (London flowers 
are very dear and very leafless, and the sweetest of them loge 
half their charms when tied up in tight bundles.) My pleasure in 
the precious bunch was almost turned to tears, when I heard that 
he was positively obliged carefully to hide the flowers all through 
Monday (till the time for his evening visit to my house), because 
if his fellow-workmen caught sight of them, they would be almost 
torn to pieces,—the men did beg so for a few apiece to take home, 

I know that flowers are now regularly sent to all sorts of insti. 
tutions, but is it not refreshing to know of one kind of gift which 
can do no human being any harm, and by which the purest pleasure 
may be so easily shed upon lives parched for want of fresh and 
beautiful things ?—I am, Sir, &c., Q. 

[Help, then, in protesting against the mad trick of the Lon- 
doners who, for miles round London, are digging up every 
primrose-root to sell. In five years, the nearest wild primrose. 
will be thirty miles from Charing Cross.—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE TELEPHONE IN CHINA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your impression of last week you say, referring to the 
introduction of the telephone in China, ‘the telegraph being 
useless, as they have no alphabet.” Allow me to inform you 
that this is not so, as the natives felegraph very freely on the 
Company’s lines in China. A dictionary has been prepared by 
the Company, giving code-words for the principal radicals of the 
Chinese language, and by means of the same, the Chinese have 
very little difficulty, assisted by the Company’s clerks, in com- 
piling and deciphering their messages. As already mentioned, 
much business is done in this manner.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. G. Ericusen. 
Great Northern Telegraph Company, 7 Great Winchester-Street 
Buildings, E.C., March 14. 








POETRY. 


IRISH SONG. 


[Suggested by four lines in Banting’s collection,—to the air of “ The 
Rejected Lover.”] 

On Innisfallen’s fairy isle, 
Amid the blooming bushes, 

We leant upon the lovers’ stile, 
And listened to the thrushes ; 

When first I sighed to see her smile, 
And smiled to see her blushes. 


Her hair was bright as beaten gold, 
And soft as spider’s spinning, 

Her cheek out-bloomed the apple old 
That set our parents sinning, 

And in her eyes you might behold 
My joys and griefs beginning. 





In Innisfallen’s fairy grove 
I hushed my happy wooing, 

To listen to the brooding dove 
Amid the branches cooing ; 

But oh! how short those hours of love, 
How long theif bitter rueing! 


Poor cushat! thy complaining breast 
With woe like mine is heaving. 
With thee I mourn a fruitless quest ; 
For ah! with art deceiving 
The cuckoo-bird has robbed my nest, 
And left me wildly grieving. 
Tue Avuruor or “Sones or KiLiarnry,” 








ART. 
in 
“THOSE TURNER DRAWINGS.” 
[FIRST NOTICE] 
Art the Fine-Art Society’s Galleries, 148 New Bond Street, may 
now be seen daily a collection of pictures chiefly referred to in 
society and by the public generally by the above title. Occasionally 
the little room, which holds comfortably, say, thirty people, is 
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pearly full, and perbaps during the whole time that the exhibition 
is open, there may come there as many people as crush and swelter 
on a June day at the Royal Academy. And yet it is a fact 
significant of the true taste for Art in this country, that whatever 
of greatness and sublimity has been attained by man in landscape 
art, the foundations were laid by the hand which executed ‘‘ those 
Turner drawings.” From the early efforts of his mechanically 
instructed youth, onwards and upwards, through each successive 
stage of increasing skill and heaven-inspired genius, may we here 
follow each stage of our greatest painter's progress, till at last we 
stand beside him on those rose-crowned heights of pearly bright- 
ness and golden sunshine, where as yet he alone has had power to 
guide us. 

From the pleasure derived from the accuracy of drawing and 

composition in his earlier work, we advance, almost unconsciously, 
losing more and more of actual definition in each successive picture, 
or rather seeing all details dimly, through the veil of rosy sunlight 
or silvery mist, which bathes these later works with mystery,—so 
beautiful that they stir the heart, as Nature herself can 
put seldom stir it, in a bright May morning or summer 
evening, when the sun is sinking slowly in a cloudless sky ; 
so sad in their beauty, that they preach a more sombre 
lesson than any Ecclesiastes has left us since the days of Solomon ; 
so deep in thought and matchless in skill, that the greatest critic 
the world has ever seen has hardly in many cases succeeded in 
expounding all their meanings and describingall their power. Such, 
and far more than this, are ‘‘ those Turner drawings ” which Mr. 
Ruskin has lent for exhibition in Bond Street, and explained and 
illustrated in detailed notes (in the Catalogue) to nearly every 
picture. There will be a day, we hope and trust, when every one 
of these works has its place, and that an honoured one, amongst 
the chiefest of the nation’s treasures, and when the Directors of 
the National Gallery will no longer stack the larger oil composi- 
tions in tows one above another, like soldiers in an overcrowded 
troopship. There will be a time, too, we doubt not, when they 
will be held up to students as fhe best examples of what land- 
scape art can be at its highest, and men will learn to see nature 
from Turner, as they have already learnt to see man from Titian 
and Tintoretto. In the long meanwhile, they will only gladden the 
hearts of a few, and revive their faith in the possible combination 
of beauty, genius, and purity. And one other function they may 
perhaps have, and that at no very distant day, and that is to 
teach our children that there was, some short years ago, a rural 
England, whose waters murmured to the sea, unpolluted and 
unchecked, and whose blue hills rose grandly above a fertile 
plain, not a wilderness of factory chimneys and mining shafts ; 
where castle, abbey, and tower once stood on the crest of the hills 
in the heart of the woodland or by the banks of the rivers, 
and where the sun poured down its glory upon the ancient 
walls; where the mist and the ivy shrouded the ravages of 
time or neglect, and where men then, as now, cared nothing, 
in their business or pleasure, for the beauty or the decay. All 
these things may be for our children to note and ponder upon 
in Turner’s work, and for its higher lessons they will have but to 
read the writings of the man who has made it his life’s business 
to expound them. ll of criticism and explanation which can be 
given in a short space on these water-colours of Mr. Ruskin’s is 
given in his explanatory notes on the Catalogue, and we shall not 
therefore attempt either in our notices, only trying to direct our 
readers’ attention to a few points of description and suggestion 
which may help the comprehension of this criticism. 

Tn the first place, we must mention that the visitor to the 
Gallery will find considerable trouble in examining the pictures 
according to the groups in which they are divided, and in our 
opinion, most wisely divided, by the Catalogue. Owing, we pre- 
sume, to the want of Mr. Ruskin’s personal supervision, necessi- 
tated by his serious illness, the pictures have been hung solely 
with a view to pictorial effect, without attention either to the 


of twenty-five years, and is, according to Mr. Ruskin, entirely a 
period of education. To understand the six drawings which 
compose this period, reference must be made to contemporary 
water-colour work. It will then be seen how entirely the artist 
was under the influence of his teacher’s method. The first draw- 
ing here, ‘‘ The Dover Mail,” in its conventionality of treatment 
and colour might, in its more salient characteristics, have been 
done by many artists of this period, and it is only on compara- 
tively close examination that the strength and freedom of the 
drawing, and mastery of the material are evident. Between this 
and No. 4, ‘‘ Bergamo,” the difference in feeling and power is 
immense. In this latter picture, which records Turner's earliest 
notions of Italian scenery before visiting Italy, the colour is 
tenderly solemn and mournful ; and if we compare this dull-brown 
grey landscape and tower with what Italy became in his later 
works, the drawing has a pathetic interest, as showing how far 
short of the splendid reality fell his boyish dreams. ‘The last of 
this group, No. 6, ‘‘ Boat-Building,” is the last drawing in which 
we see evident traces of student-like precision. The curves of 
of the boat’s timbers are almost painful in their perfect accu- 
racy, and the whole drawing is a laborious, though successful 
study. 

The nine drawings which compose the second group, entitled, 
‘« The Rock Foundations,” are all mountain and lake, subjects 
chiefly in Switzerland. Here the style of work has completely 
changed,—the change from the pupil to the master. If it were 
possible to describe these works by one single word, ‘“‘ masterly " 
would certainly be the one we should choose. As yet there is 
none of the splendour of colour which was to come ; or at least, 
in only two of them, Nos. 12 and 15, is there any hint of it, but 
the keen perception of mountain form, the alternate tenderness of 
mist and sunlight and gloom of cloud and storm, are all as vividly 
present here as in his later work. Look, for an example of this, at 
No. 8, ‘‘ Vevay,” a view of the lake towards sunset, with dark 
houses on the left of the picture, and a little broken pier running 
out into the water. For tenderness and beauty this little draw- 
ing (which is hardly more than a monochrome, the faint primrose 
of the sky being the only colour besides brown and grey in the 
picture) is unsurpassable, and is truly, to quote the Catalogue, 
inestimable in its quiet tone, and grandeur of form perceived in 
simple things. But perhaps the greatest charm of ‘ Vevay ” lies in 
intense feeling of peace and stillness which surrounds the picture, 
and this defies alike analysis and description. Nos. 13 and 15 are 
interesting, as showing the transition from free rough power to 
the classical style of landscape ; evidences of the early training of 
the artist may still be seen here in the treatment of the trees, in 
which a certain conventionality is visible in Turner's latest work. 

Third group, ‘ Dreamland, Italy.” ‘The nine following draw- 
ings are all of Italy, small, highly-finished works, of marvel- 
lously delicate, bright colour, not yet verging to the gold and 
crimson of his later work, but contenting itself with subtle har- 
monies of blue, green, and reddish-brown, and with as yet but 
little introduction of figures. The prevailing spirit of these nine 
works is undoubtedly content and perfect peace of mind—the 
Dreamland of material Italy—no attempt in the work save that 
it should be as lovely and as pure as possible. For a re- 
presentation of a river landscape, No. 19, ‘‘‘The Bridge of 
Narni,” is as beautiful as the mind can conceive, its skill being 
beyond all praise or criticism whatever. Some slight idea of the 
genius of these smaller quiet drawings may be gained by com- 
paring them with some of the most laboriously faithful copies by 
Miss Jay, which are hung in the next room, and which, accurate 
though they be, and certified as such by Ruskin himself, have 
lost entirely the breadth of power of the originals. ‘lhis is really 
one of the greatest marks of ‘Turner's art,—that he can be broad 
in treatment, at the same time that the work is so delicate that it 
needs a lens to see its finer details. When copied, it has all the 
appearance of miniature or porcelain painting, but in the original 





number of the work exhibited, or to its place in one of the ten 


there are always the breadth and freedom of Nature herself. As 


groups, so that if the spectator would follow this division, he has an instance of this, attention should be given to No. 21, ‘‘ Rome, 


to lose his time and patience in seeking for the picture he wants. | 
This ina gallery of this kind is a most serious drawback, and goes | 
far to neutralise the effect of the explanatory comments, as many | 
visitors will doubtless decline taking the trouble to cross and re- | 
cross the gallery in the attempt to discover pictures which should | 
be next to each other. Perhaps, however, the Directors of the | 
Society may be induced to arrange the drawings in their proper 

order, and so we shall endeavour to notice them, speaking only in | 
this first notice of the first five groups, work extending from 1775 | 
to 1830. 


The first group, entitled “‘ School-days,” extends over a period | 





from the Monte Mario,” which represents, ‘‘ within a compass of 
six inches by five, every principal building in Rome, as far as they 
could be seen from this point, and that with such earnestness and 
accuracy, that if you take a lens of good power to it, you will 
find even the ruinous masonry of the arches of the Colosseum 
distinctly felt and indicated. The most accomplished gem en- 
graving shows no finer work, and in landscape drawing not the 
slightest attempt has ever been made to match it. 

No. 24, ‘* Vesuvius Angry,” is probably the first drawing in 
which a hint of ‘Turner's later colouring can be seen, much, of 
course, being due to the subject of the picture. It is noticeable 
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however, that the work on it is as minute as in the peaceful 
scenes which hang on either hand. 

Of the remaining groups we must speak in our next notice, as 
they form a distinct school of work to that of which we have been 
speaking. Hitherto we have had the boy’s drawings for im- 
provement, and the man’s work on the attainment of full power, 
amongst the most beautiful scenes of the loveliest country in the 
world ; but always, be it noticed, as yet there has been no distinct 
feeling in the pictures, beyond simple delight in the sublimity, 
grandeur, or calm beauty of the scene before him. Henceforward 
we may see how the scenery of his native land affected this 
great man’s work, and what lessons it taught him of gladness, 
hope, or despair. 








BOOKS. 


MOORE'S LITERARY REMAINS.* 


We have not much liking for the industry which drags to light 
‘* suppressed passages,” unearths work which an author deliber- 
ately doomed to oblivion, annotates and prints matter which the 
writer wished to remain in manuscript, and generally does its best 
to defeat his wishes. It is not quite so bad as rifling tombs. It 
is not so grave a crime as slander, and we do not know that it ought 
to be made a cas pendable. But there are few things more heartless 
than the systematic violation of every wish of an author in order 
to gratify idle curiosity. We do not mean all of this to apply to Mr. 
Shepherd’s work. He was quite justified in publishing some of 
the political satires and squibs in this volume, which are equal to 
those before the world, and which were probably not republished 
by Moore himself for reasons which have long passed away. 
About their genuineness there can be no mistake. They speak 
for themselves, and the editor tells us that they are taken from 
a small quarto scrap-book of newspaper cuttings, kept by 
Moore, and containing many corrections in his handwriting. 
Most readers will be of opinion, we should think, that Moore did 
wisely in letting his juvenile sentimental poems rest in obscurity, 
and that the editor is ridiculously ecstatic over the tales and 
verses which he has discovered. He has not, however, 
offended against good taste,—except, perhaps, in regard to the 
publication of the original notes for Moore’s life of Byron. They 
are taken from a rough-manuscript book, partly in pencil and 
partly in ink, ‘They formed a mass of rough notes, called, ‘‘ Chiefly 
References for my Byron.” Mr. Shepherd fancies that they will 
help to throw some new light on the poet’s character. As well 
might chips struck off by Canova’s chisel be used to show what 
manner of man he was. There is scarcely a sentence of any real 
consequence which is not virtually contained in the published 
work, and it is easy to surmise why some of the passages were 
omitted, containing, as they do, names which might give 
gratuitous pain. 

The origin of the volume is told in the editorial introduc- 
tion. The publishers are in possession of the note-books, 
common-place books, a large mass of correspondence, and 
¢he original drafts and manuscripts of Moore’s principal 
writings. The editor has picked out from this miscellany 
what he thought to be new and interesting. He has dis- 
covered several political satires omitted from the edition of the 
collected works. Moore’s contributions to the Edinburgh Review 
after his reconciliation with Jeffrey are reprinted. He wrote a 
comic opera for the Lyceum in 1811, which may have pleased the 
galleries, but which his Liberal friends thought a little snobbish in 
its allusions to the Prince Regent. An unfinished Oriental tale, 
the Chapter of the Blanket, has been deciphered from two manu- 
script books, ‘‘ with the greatest difficulty, and with the aid of a 
powerful magnifying-glass.”” The editor sets a very high price on 
this discovery. ‘It has all the grace and sparkle of one of the 
romances of Voltaire, and a sunny radiance of wit and poetry glanc- 
ing over it that makes us regret its premature close, like that of a 
brief day of sunlight passing abruptly into night.” And, no 
doubt, the fragment is pretty and polished. But it is too long 
and roundabout and diffuse, and to compare it to Voltaire’s 
Oriental tales is to remind us of the lack of crispness and purpose 
and directness and all the virtues which characterise Zadig or 
the Princess of Babylon. Not much can be said for the poems 
written in Moore’s youth. They are full of juvenile jingle about 
‘*amorous flowers” and ‘‘ Bacchus’s bowers,” and ‘* dewy blos- 
soms opening bright,” customary in poctasters of the last century, 





* Prose and Verse. By Thomas Moore. With Notes and Introduction by 
Richard Herne Shepherd. London: Chatto and Windus.* 





—conenavemamesensstinstsuneesi 
and we see no good reason why they should not have been left to 
slumber in the rarely-visited pages of the Anthologia Hibernicg 
a short-lived Dublin magazine, in which they saw the light, 
They are no better or worse than the verses of a thousand other 
clever young men, who lapsed into plain prose and dullness when 
they grew to man’s estate. They are airy and fluent imitations 
that is the utmost that can be said of them ; and to speak of some 
of them, as Mr. Shepherd does, as “ singularly prophetic of the 
chord which he [Moore] struck with such delightful effect in 
after years,” is to overdo the part of the zealous, admiring editor 
and fling about haphazard praise. The most interesting portion 
of the book is the collection of political satires. In this sort of 
composition Moore is unrivalled. He is as much the squib- 
writer par excellence as Martial is the greatest epigrammatist. The 
art may not require very high qualifications. A light touch, 
fluent versification, and a mobile fancy may be the only essentials ; 
but with the doubtful exception of Peter Pindar—and he was 
too slovenly in his versification and too local in his hits to please 
any age but his own—who has ever surpassed Moore as a writer 
of political jeux d’esprit? The pieces here disinterred may not be 
his very best vein, but the following lines, from a poem called 
“The Two Veterans,” and describing a supper at which the 
Prince Regent and Marshal Bliicher met, are amusing :— 
“Oh! wine is the thing to make veterans tell 
Of their deeds and their triumphs—and punch does as well— 
As the Regent and Bliicher, that sober o!d pair, 
Fully proved t’ other night, when they supp’d—you know where, 
And good-humouredly bragg’d of the feats they’d been doing 
O’er exquisite punch of my Yarmouth’s own brewing. 
This difference there was in the modes of their strife, 
One had fought with the French—t’ other fought with his wife t 
¢ How I dress’d them!’ said Bliicher, and fill’d up, sublime— 
‘I, too,’ says the Prince, ‘ have dress’d men in my time.’ 
Bl. One morning at dawn— 
Req. Zounds, how early you fight! 
I could never be ready (hiccups); my things are so tight! 
Bl. I sent forward a few pioneers over nigkt— 
Reg. Ugly animals these are, in general, I hear (hiccups) — 
The Queen, you must know, is my chief pioneer. 
Bl. The foe came to meet us— 
Reg. There I manage better, 
The foe would meet me, but I’m d——d if I'll let her. 
Bl. Pell-mell was the word—dash thro’ thick and thro’ thin— 
Reg. Carlton House to a tittle !—how well we chime in! 
bil. For the fate of all Europe, the fate of men’s rights, 
We battled— 
eg. And I for the grand féte at White’s! 
Bi. Though the ways, deep and dirty, delay'd our design— 
Reg. Never talk of the dirt of your ways—think of mine! 
Bl. And the balls hissing round— 
Reg. Ob! those balls be my lot, 
Where a good suppor és, and the Princess is not. 
And for hissing—why, faith! I’ve so much every day, 
That my name, I expect, in the true Royal way, 
Will descend to posterity, ‘ GEORGE LE SiFrLé!’ 
Bl. But we conquer’d, we conquer’d—blest hour of my life! 
Reg. And blest moment of mine, when I've conquer’d my wife ! 
Here the dialogue falter’d ; he still strove to speak ; 
But strong was the punch, and the Regent’s head weak ; 
And the Marshal cried ‘ Charge !’ and the bumpers went round, 
Till the fat toilet-veteran sunk on the ground; 
And old Bliicher triumphantly crowed from his seat 
To see one worthy potentate more at his feet.” 
A poetical correspondence between Don Miguel and Bishop 
Phillpotts has no other point than this,— 
“Tis sweet, to think, whoever draws 
His sword against the people’s cause 
Is sure, at least, of thy applause, 
My Bishop.” 
Moore had a special aversion to Henry of Exeter, andhe sent to the 
Morning Chronicle, a rhymed letter truculently describing a new 
genus of Churchman called “‘ the Phillpot,” and subjoining a string 
of offensive questions by which “ to tell if a Phill-pot is of the 
wrong breed or right one.” ‘The satire is fierce and thin—an 
exhibition of bad temper rather than wit—as may be judged 
from one sample,— 
“ Through the whole Book of Numbers I'll thank you to run, 
And say which the parson loves best ? Number one.” 
‘¢ An Invitation to the Tories, by the Rev. E. Irving,” is mere mud 
—a coarse, truculent piece of abuse, imperfectly relieved by such 
lines as these :— 
* Once a week, th’ éléves of Owen, 
After his long opiate drams, 
To the fiddle’s sound set going 
Hop in parallelograms.” 
The lines on ‘The Bread-fruit Tree, a tale of the Sandwich 
Isles,” are too long to quote. But they are among the most 
vigorous Free-Trade verses ever written ; there is nothing more 
forcible in Ebenezer Elliot’s Corn-Law Rhymes, and they have 
touches of pathos which are rare in Moore’s writings. 
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“Moore did not contribute much to the Edinburgh Review, but 
his articles were most multifarious. Ie reviewed the poems of 
Lord Thurlow in that slashing, hectoring, omnipotent way which 
Jeffery thought the ideal of criticism, and which our fathers liked, 
as they did boxing, bull-baiting, and cock- fighting. A glance at the 
review—if we may so term a massacre in which no quarter is given— 
will satisfy one that Moore was as clever and unfair as could be de- 
sired in an Edinburgh reviewer, A.D. 1814. In another article of the 
same year Moore passes judgment on the whole body of the Fathers. 
This wonderful production is amusing in its audacity. We are 
assured that the Fathers, ‘‘ though admirable martyrs and saints 
were, after all, but indifferent Christians ;” that generally they 
were no better than they ought to be; that their works do not 
satisfy Tom Moore’s high moral standard; that Tertullian is 
«harsh, muddy, and unintelligible ;” that St. Chrysostom, St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, and St. Basil are ‘affected declaimers ;” 
and that the works of the Fathers abound in puerile conceits, 
flaunting metaphors, and false finery. Perhaps a still more 
astounding instance of literary assurance is a disquisition on 
German Rationalism, & propos of works by Dr. Pusey, Dr. Rose, 
and Dr. Lee. It abounds in puns and amusing similes. But it was 
meant to be instructive, if not grave. It showed some knowledge 
of the works of Michaelis and Schleiermacher, at atime when that 
was uncommon in England; it was admired by the late Dean 
Milman, who could not be brought to believe that it was by 
Moore ; and there is about it an amusing air of make-believe pro- 
fundity. Moore is more at home, however, in discussing the vagaries 
of wild Irish antiquarians respecting the round towers. He has 
rich materials, and he makes good use of them. Scholars who 
believe that they detect a Punic gentleman in one of Plautus’s 
plays speaking Irish, that the name of the Egyptian god Osiris 
ought properly to be written ‘ O'Siris,” like O’Brien or O'Gorman, 
and that the true idea in Jogos can be got only bya study of [rish, 
are ready-made subjects of mirth. The comic opera entitled 
M.P. ; or, the Blue-Stocking, is not a very amusing work, and 
we do not much wonder that Moore decided not to republish it 
in his collected works, and that he spoke of it apologetically. The 
story is absurdly improbable. One of the heroes—for there are 
several—is a Henry de Rosier, son of Count de Rosier, who be- 
comes assistant in a circulating library, and does sandry astound- 
ing feats in that situation. There is an elder brother, a handsome 
seaman, whose suspected illegitimacy is the only reason why he is 
not a baronet, in place of his younger brother, the M.P. of the 
story,—a silly punster. Thestory reads like a reminiscence of the 
Trip to Scarborough, and it proves that Moore, with all his wit, 
had not a spark of dramatic power. We are glad that the 
editor has included Moore’s famous but little-read letter to the 
Roman Catholics of Dublin,—a letter in which he asked whether 
‘you can think without shame and indignation that for so long a 
period you have been the only people in Europe (with the excep- 
tion of a few petty States in the neighbourhood of the Pope) who 
have sunk so low in ecclesiastical vassalage as to place their whole 
hierarchy at the disposal of the Roman Church.” Much of it 
reads like an anticipation of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet. 





HAMLEY’S VOLTAIRE AND TULLOCH'S PASCAL.* 


Mrs. Orrenant’s Dante, in ‘Foreign Classics for English 
Readers,” has for its immediate successors an account of Voltaire, 
by the well-known author of Lady Lce’s Widowhood, and an 
account of Pascal, by Principal Tulloch. We regret to say that 
we cannot speak very highly in favour of the first of these books, 
and we fear that the summary with which Colonel or rather 
General Hamley concludes his book gives us only too accurate a 
gauge of its value :— 


“Tt is,” he says, “chiefly as a literary phenomenon that Voltaire is 
now interesting to us. In that light, it appears to the present writer 
that no inconsiderable part of his extraordinary fame was owing to the 
circumstances of the period, and the conditions in which he wrote, and 
has reasonably vanished with the lapse of time. That he still retains 
50 eminent a position in France is due, in great mensure, to those gifts 
of expression which do not much aid in extending a writer’s reputation 
beyond his own country. But, after the winnowing of generations, a 
wide and deep repute still remains to him; nor will any diminution which 
it may have suffered be without compensation, for with the feeling of old 
prejudices, and with better knowledge, his name will be regarded with in- 
creased liking and respect. Yetit must not be supposed that he is here 
held up as a pattern man. He was, indeed, an infinitely better one than 
the religious bigots of the time. He believed, with far better effect on bis 
practice than they could boast, in aSupreme Ruler. He was the untiring 
and eloquent advocate at the bar of the universe of the rights of 
humanity. He recognised and lamented all the evils permitted by 





* Foreign Classics for English Readers. “ Voltaire,” by Colonel Hamley. ‘* Pascal,” 
by Principal Tulloch. London and Edinburgh; W. Black wood and Sons. 








Providence. But he forgot, except sometimes in theory, to retarn thanks 
for the blessings which are showered along with those evils on the earth, 
and thus the great intellect and the high purpose aro left without the 
crowning grace of reverence.” 

There is truth, no doubt, in these remarks, but it is truth in 
solution, so to speak, and reminds us rather unpleasantly of 
some of the publications which emanate occasionally from our 
Religious Societies. It is not truth that is lacking in the well- 
meant diatribes of these well-meaning bodies, but literary power ; 
and the absence of literary power is doubly unfortunate, when 
the subject almost imperiously demands a double dose of that 
entertaining succedaneum. To write a dull book about a Hegel, or 
a Schlegel, or a Schopenhauer is excusable enough—a venial sin, 
that no feeling or impartial critic would be forward to condemn, 
—but to write a dull book about Voltaire is, from a literary 
point of view, unpardonable. Now Colonel Hamley, so far as we 
can form an opinion, has written a dull book about Voltaire, 
and his failure, since failure we are forced to call it, is not without 
its teachings. It is quite unnecessary to say that he and his brother- 
novelist, Mr. Trollope, are both of them endowed with high and un- 
common literary gifts. It isimpossible not to remark that the latter's 
Cesar and the former's Voltaire are salient proofs that the warn- 
ing addressed of old to the cobbler has not lost its significance. 
To speak more explicitly, neither of these distinguished writers 
has so saturated himself with his subject as to be able to do it full 
justice. Macaulay’s Life of Johnson is, we take it, the model on 
a small scale of what a book in such a series as this of ‘‘ Foreign 
Classics ” ought to be ; and literary skill, however great, will not 
make up for the omission of the saturating process. Other- 
wise, indeed, Mr. Carlyle’s essay on Voltaire, one-sided and 
incomplete as it confessedly is, might be strongly recommended 
to the “ English reader,” in preference to Colonel Hamley’s work. 
Space fails us to specify with more particularity the grounds on 
which we have felt compelled to give this unfavourable verdict, but 
we may appeal to the chapter on the Henriade as a pruof that we 
have not been too severe. Colonel Hamley has indeed studied 
that poem with an amount of patient attention such as we could 
never command, but will he find many students to agree with his 
assertion that it ranks among the great epics of the world, which 
‘may be counted on the fingers”? On the fingers of one hand 
we believe that those rarities might be counted, but if we include 
the Henriade, we shall need more than two pairs of hands for 
our digital arithmetic. Be this as it may, the poverty of Voltaire’s 
epic muse is dismally apparent in Celonel Hamley’s translation, 
and we may say here, though we may not find space to prove it 
by a quotation, that Pascal’s prose fares at times quite as badly 
at the hands of Principal Tulloch. 

But Principal ‘Tulloch’s book about Pascal is distinctly and 
notably superior to its companion. This writer, at all events, 
cannot be charged with superficiality. We feel even from the 
preference which old usage makes him give to Faugére’s edition 
of the Pensées, over the more elaborate edition by M. Havet, and 
the splendid edition by M. Rochet, that we have to do with a 
writer who has not “got up” his subject for the occasion, 
and who is handling it in a congenial spirit. Exceptions have 
indeed been taken to Principal Tulloch’s book on the score that 
it is not a new contribution to the study of Pascal. But this, we 
think, is to mistake its scope altogether. Principal Tulloch has 
given us an able résumé of the views which he has derived from 
the best French critics concerning Pascal, and he has supple- 
mented those views with some able remarks from his own point 
of view. The English reader will get from his book as good an 
idea of Pascal as the English reader, pure and simple, is likely 
ever to get. Pascal loses more by translation than even Lessing 
does, and we cannot pay his style a greater compliment. But the 
quarrel which led to-the Provincial Letters, as they are rather in- 


| accurately called, has grown very uninteresting to us, and there 


is nothing in Pascal’s treatment of theology which bears much 
upon the tendencies of modern theological thought. The most 
interesting and, unless we are mistaken, the most valuable 
of this great writer's ‘‘ Thoughts” are those which have exposed 
him to the charge of scepticism. And a sceptic, in one sense, 
Pascal undoubtedly was. He was a sceptic malgré lui. The 
shafts of Montaigne pierced the robur et #s triplex of his ortho- 
doxy, and rankled in his subtle and truth-loving intellect as if 
they had been, as indeed they were to him, tipped with deadly 
poison. A more painful sight than that of this intellectual 
Hercules struggling in his Nessus shirt can hardly be conceived. 
He was a conqueror, and more than a conqueror, so far as his own 
belief was concerned, but at what acost! There is nothing, we 
think, more pathetic in literature, when read by the light of 
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Pascal's real life, than the following passage from his Discours 
sur les Passions de ! Amour :— 

* Qu’une vie est henreuse quand elle commence par |’amonr, et qu’elle 
finit par l’ambition! Si j’avais & en choisir une, je prendrais celle-la. 
Tant que l’on a du feu, l’on est aimable ; mais ce feu s’éteint, il se perd : 
alors que la place est belle et grande pour l’ambition! La vie tumul- 
tuense est agréable aux grands esprits, mais ceux qui sont médiocres 
n’y ont aucun plaisir,—ils sont machines partout. C’est pourquoi l’amour 
et ambition commencant et finissant la vie, on est dans l'état le plus 
heureux dont la nature humaine est capable.” 

If ever there was one of the sons of men who deserved to be called 
a grand esprit, it was Pascal himself. He was unsuccessful in love, 
and he * suicided himself,” so faras ambition was concerned, at Port 
Royal. It may be imagined how differently doubt worked upon an 
eminently religious spirit that could write such a passage as the 
above, and upon the careless temperament of Montaigne, who 
‘derided love as heartily as he despised ambition. Pascal turned 
passionately to the Unseen World for comfort, and we may not 
doubt that he found it. It would be wrong to say that his ex- 
ample may not be followed with profit by men of temperaments 
like his own. Sickness sees with other eyes than health sees, 
and Pascal's life was one long sickness. He was a brave man, 
and a pious man, and a man of superb intellect, but his 
flesh was weak in another sense than the Apostle’s, and 
Dryden’s magnificent lines apply to him more closely even than 
they apply to Keats :— 

‘* A fiery soul which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy-body to decay, 
And o’er informed the tenement of clay.” 

‘We may shrink, as we do, from explaining the mystery of 
the Incarnation as Pascal explained it, and from drawing 
from it the inferences which Pascal drew, but we cannot escape 
from the clutches, if we may say so, of his sincerity. It is to 
this sincerity, backed of course by the splendid intellect which 
it inspired, that the writings of Pascal owe their undying charm. 
Mutatis mutandis, it is to the same sincerity—as different a thing, 
be it said, as possible from the “ wild sincerity ” of Mr. Carlyle’s 
Dantons and Marats—that Dante owes his immortal fame. It is 
‘the absence of this sincerity which impairs so fatally, in spite of 
his apparent outspokenness, the influence of Voltaire. Principal 
‘Tulloch has noticed this, in words so much more eloquent than 
‘any we can command, that we feel compelled to quote his 
account of what we quite agree with him in thinking is the 
supreme excellence of Pascal :— 

“*If we ask ourselves,” says the Principal, “in conclusion, what is 
‘the chief charm of the Pensées, we feel inclined to answer,—their 
touching reality. They are the utterances of one who thought not only 
deeply, but passionately. A strange thrill of personal emotion runs 
through them all, animating them with vitality, even when one-sided and 
extravagant. One of his own countrymen has said of Pascal that it was 
his mission to do for theology what Socrates did for philosophy,—to 
bring it down from heaven to earth. And certainly there is the breath- 
ing movement as of a human heart through his whole writings. More 
than anything else, it is this vitality, combined with his exquisite lite- 
rary art, which sets him above all his friends and contemporaries. When 
we read the Provincial Letters or the Pensées, we feel ourselves in 
communion with a living writer, who knew how to light up with an 
immortal touch both the follies of ecclesiasticism and the struggles of 
@ solitary spirit after truth. The tenderness of a genuine insight 
mingles with all the sublimity and severe reserve of the thought, and 
80 we get close to a true soul, distant as Pascal himself in some 
respects remains to us. The play of human feeling which we miss in 
the man moves us in his writings, and touches our hearts with an 
ineffable sympathy, even when we remain unconvinced or un- 
enlightened.” 





THE LAW OF SAVINGS-BANKS.* 
Ware Mr. Forbes’s work, as a thoughtful and well-arranged 
statement of a branch of the law on which no text-book pre- 
viously existed, will earn him reputation as a lawyer, it has an 
interest of its own widely different from that of the ordinary 
law-book. Almost every village in the country now has its 
post-office savings-bank,—there were 5,448 such offices open at 
the date of the last statistics ; while most of the large towns have 
also a trustee savings-bank,—of these there were 463. Thus the 
advantage of saving, and the opportunity of effecting it, are 
brought home to every man’s door. Probably, however, few 
who pass a post-office or other savings-bank stay to think of the 
great extent to which these institutions are used, and the large 
classes of people to whom they are valuable. Fewer still, per- 
haps, reflect on the curious phases of human nature that are 
presented to a savings-bank manager, and the strange past history 
that some of these deposits might tell. Many a savings-bank 
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of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. London: Hard- | won the depositor in a Post-Office bank wishes to withdraw 


account is a little romance in itself, and tells a tale, not merely 
of patient economy, but of domestic and social relations at once 
curious and interesting. 

Let us state, first, what the nature of these institutions ig, 
Most of the ‘Trustee Savings-banks were established about or soon 
after the year 1817, when an Act was passed to encourage their 
formation and to regulate them when formed. They are under 
the control of trustees and managers, who usually appoint from 
their own body an execntive committee. The trustees are, in 
general, the wealthy and influential persons of the neighbourhood ; 
the-managers, persons in somewhat lower social position, who 
are not unwilling to devote a little time to attending at the 
savings-bank during the hours for receipt and payment of deposits, 
Every trustee and manager is by law prohibited from receiving 
any remuneration out of the funds, or deriving any profit out of the 
deposits. ‘The trustees and managers appoint an actuary or secre. 
tary, clerks, a treasurer, and an auditor, who may be paid officers, 
and all of whom are required to give security for their honesty, 
The trustees, however, are not personally responsible for 
losses through fraud of their servants. It is greatly to the credit 
of their management that for many years past losses by fraud 
have been unknown. The most important fraud on a savings- 
bank was that at Rochdale, about thirty years ago, where the 
actuary died, having embezzled £71,000, half of which was lost by 
the depositors. It isa striking instance, however, of the great 
natural law that misfortune and suffering are but steps on the 
road to something better, that the savings which before 1849 
were deposited in the Rochdale Savings-bank for mere safe 
custody, and fed the speculations of the defaulting actuary, have 
since that time been employed in the noble co-operative institu- 
tions of Rochdale, which as instruments of providence are to the 
savings-bank as manhood is to childhood. The losses in question 
led to more stringent legislation for the management of savings- 
banks, and to provision being made for constant returns to the 
National Debt Commissioners, and more efficient control by them. 
Some of the trustee savings-banks in consequence possess public 
confidence to a large extent. That at Glasgow has deposits ex- 
ceeding two millions of pounds sterling; that at St. Martin's 
Place, London, has about a million and a half; while those at 
Moorfields, Liverpool, and Manchester have about a million eacb. 
The daily work in these larger banks is transacted by paid offi- 
cials ; in the smaller banks, the attendance of an unpaid manager 
is required at every transaction of deposit or withdrawal. 

The risk of fraud in a Post-Office savings-bank is undertaken 
by the community at large, and direct Government security is 
given to every depositor. In both classes of savings-banks the 
investments are limited to Government Securities, and are trans- 
acted by the National Debt Commissioners, who, in the case of 
Trustee savings-banks, become responsible to the trustees for the 
amount of cash they deposit with the Commissioners, and 
guarantee the trustees against any loss from the investment or 
realisation of Securities. 

The Post Office Savings-bank was commenced in 1861. At 
each receiving-office where savings-bank business is transacted 
the postmaster has authority to open deposit accounts and to 
receive deposits, but he is not entitled to pay out money on 
withdrawal until a warrant is presented to him, issued from the 
oftice of the Controller in London. All the accounts are kept at 
the Controller’s Office, where a staff of some hundreds of clerks, 
male and female, is employed. 

When a person comes with his first deposit to a savings-bank 
or to a post-office, the first thing he has to do is to sign a declara- 
tion setting forth his name, address, and occupation, that he 
desires to become a depositor on his own account, and that he 
has no money in any other savings-bank. If this declaration be 
not true, the deposits are liable to be forfeited; but it is to be 
feared that few depositors take the trouble to read what they are 
signing, or think much about the meaning of it. If the 
depositor cannot write, the actuary of the savings-bank will 
usually ask him a few questions, such as his age, mother’s 
maiden name, &c., which may tend to identify him, or defeat 
any attempt to personate him for the purpose of withdrawal. 
The deposits when received are credited with compound in- 
terest,—in the Post Office at 24 per cent. per annum, in other 
savings-banks at a somewhat higher rate. The depositor is re- 
quested to bring or send his deposit-book once a year, to have 
the interest calculated and the account checked. Not more 
than £30 in one year or £150 in the whole can be received 
from any depositor, though interest on the £150 is allowed 
when all interest stops. 
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any of his money, he applies to any postmaster for a form of 
application to withdraw, which he fills up and sends to the Office 
of the Controller in London. In the course of a few days he re- 
ceives a warrant, payable at any post-office which is convenient 
tohim. This is an advantage which the Post Office has over 
the Trustee Savings-banks, as in the latter the depositor can of 
course only withdraw at the place where the deposit was made. 
A deposit may, however, be transferred from one savings-bank 
to another, and to or from the Post Office. On the other hand, some 
depositors prefer a Trustee savings-bank, because they wish to keep 
the fact of their having money in a savings-bank secret from other 
inmates of the places where they live, and therefore do not desire to 
receive the warrant for withdrawal through the post at their homes. 
One clause of the statutes bears on this point, and illustrates 
the secret history of many deposits. It is that by which deposits 
of married women are made payable to them without the con- 
sent of their husbands, unless the husband had before-hand given 
notice to the savings-bank to pay the deposit to him. Before 
the passing of the Married Women’s Property Act, many a hard- 
working woman had adopted this means of putting aside some of 
her earnings without the knowledge of her husband. In this 
respect, the Savings-bank Act had tempered the injustice of the 
ancient law, which gave to a lazy or drunken husband the right to 
appropriate the fruits of the labour of his wife. By the Married 
Women’s Property Act, which was passed in 1870, all deposits of 
married women made after that date are declared to be the separate 


Women’s Property Act; if the depositor—as too often happens— 
owe his origin to a union unsanctioned by matrimony, the case will 
belong to the Solicitor to the Treasury, who administers a special 
privilege granted by the statutes to illegitimate depositors ; so 
also if the depositor have made deposits in two different banks, 
contrary to the law, the Solicitor to the Treasury will determine 
whether the intention of the depositor had the fraudulent quality 
which requires the forfeiture of the deposits; while all other 
disputes are to be referred to the Registrar of Friendly Societies. 
Under this latter provision—for the settlement of disputes re- . 
lating to deposits generally by a barrister appointed for the pur- 
pose, who always having been in fact the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, is now made so by law—a jurisdiction has been estab- 
lished, most cheap and easy of application, most elastic and simple 
in procedure, and it is believed most satisfactory in its results. 
Mr. Forbes has had access to such records as remain of the deci- 
sions of the successive Registrars, and has done his best to elicit 
from them guiding principles. There is no appeal whatever from 
the judgment of the Registrar; he determines law and fact, and 
adjusts all the equities of the case ; hence it is of essential service 
that not only the person charged with the duty of Registrar, but 
those who appear before him, should have a guide to the prin- 
ciples established by his predecessors,—and this service Mr. Forbes 
has rendered. 

That his book will reach the hands of depositors generally 
would be too much to expect, and they are of a class who would 





property of such women. One of the most romantic instances of 
secret deposits related in Mr. Forbes’s book is where the daughter of 
a postmaster, anxious that her father should have funds to meet an 
impending claim, systematically abstracted from his business receipts | 
considerable sums of money, and deposited them, in amounts of £30 
each, in a variety of fictitious names, in the post-office savings- 
bank kept at his house. The reasoning upon which the Registrar, 
by a judgment worthy of Solomon, avoided the hard necessity of 
declaring the deposits of this abnormally filial young lady for- 
feited, may be found in Mr. Forbes’s book. ‘The statutes allow of 
deposits being made by one person in trust for another, and this 
is a means frequently resorted to of making provision for children. 
Children, however, may themselves become depositors, and give 
receipts for withdrawals in such manner as the regulations of the 
Savings-bank direct. 

If we glance at the extent to which these institutions have 
been made available as centres of economy, the figures are in- 
deed encouraging. The Post-Office Savings-bank had on February 
9, 1878, accumulated not less than £29,854,096, while the Trustee 
Savin gs-banks still held as much as £44,042,856,—a grand total 
of economy practised through the means of savings-banks alone 
of £73,896,952. England has not the honour of having originated 
Savings-banks, which appears now to belong to Brunswick, where 
one was established in 1765; but this country has far outstripped 
all others in developing these institutions, and their real history 
dates from 1817, when the English and Irish Savings-bank Acts 
were passed for their encouragement. ‘Ihe depositors in Great 
Britain and Ireland in the two kinds of Savings-banks exceed 
three millions in number, and belong in the main to the class for 
which Savings-banks were intended. The working-classes, male 
and female, including domestic servants, constitute the majority 
of the depositors, not to mention the considerable sums which 
belong to working-men associated in Societies. 

For a constituency such as this, it might have been expected, 
by any one inexperienced in the methods of English law-making, 
that the statutes would have been short, plain, simple, consistent, 
and in everybody's hands. It need hardly be said that the reverse 
is the case. The Post-office Savings-bank was established, as we 
have said, in 1861. It is regulated by a series of Acts which 





date from 1828. For Trustee Savings-banks, all these Acts were 
repealed in 1863, and a Consolidating Act passed in lieu of them, 


but it was carefully provided that this Act should not apply to , 


the Post-Office, which was accordingly deprived of the ad- 
vantage of the few amendments which the framers of the Act | 
ventured to introduce into the law. Thus some ancient enact- 
ments which were intended for the Trustees of Savings-banks are 
to be applied as near as may be to the Postmaster-General, while | 
a few improvements in the law which the first half-century’s ex- | 
perience of Savings-banks had suggested are denied to the more | 
modern system. 
The perverse ingenuity of the English Legislature has been | 
exercised even in determining the authority by which questions 
arising with relation to Savings-bank deposits are to be settled. | 
If the question involve the relation of husband and wife, it will | 
have to be determined by the County Court, under the Married 


| 








probably not derive much information directly from it; but the 
actuaries and managers of Savings-banks, and the officers of the 
Postmaster-General, who, as a rule, emulate the actuaries of the 
old Banks in the desire to be of real service to the depositors, 
would do well to have Mr. Forbes’s work at their fingers’ ends, 
and would save the depositors much needless trouble and some 
loss by becoming familiar with its contents. For it is curious to 
observe that the Savings-banks Acts, while obviously intended to 
encourage provident habits, are positively draconic in their severity 
on certain offences, which are often committed in mere careless- 
ness and in utter ignorance of the consequences. When savings- 
bank depositors were allowed 44 per cent. interest for their money, 
the Legislature thought it necessary to provide against persons 
who could deposit more than £30 a year availing themselves of 
this bonus on small economies, and accordingly the absurdly 
heavy penalty of forfeiture of all the money deposited 
was attached to the offence of depositing money in two 
savings-banks, or more than £30 a year in any bank. When 
the Post-Office Savings-bank was established, giving to de- 
positors only 24 per cent., and becoming rather a source of profit 
to the community than of loss, this monstrous penalty was en- 
acted to be applicable to deposits with the Postmaster-General, 
though the mischief it was to prevent could not possibly arise. 

It will be seen from all we have said that the laws relating to 
Savings-banks require revision and modernisation. An excellent 
opportunity for effecting this was lost when the Friendly Societies 
Act of 1875 was passed. A slight extension of its provisions— 
another clause or two—would have brought the enactments 
relating to all institutions dealing with the industrious classes into 
uniformity, but the chance of doing so was missed. Take, as an 
example of the consequences of this piecemeal legislation, the case 
of a man who has insured his life in a friendly society, has a share 
in a co-operative society, another in a building society, a little 
money invested in a loan society, and a deposit in a savings- 
bank. Under the statutes as they exist, if such a paragon of 
providence were to die, his little economies might reach five 
different persons,—at any rate, they would be disposed of under 
five different statutes. 

Mr. Forbes’s excellent work may serve to pave the way for 
much-needed reform, and will in any case be of no little value to 
all who are concerned in administering the Savings-banks Acta. 





THE GROWTH OF THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY,* 


| ‘* WarcuMan, what of the night?” was the cry of the ancient ° 


seer, as dimly through the darkness his eye caught the first 
faint indications of the coming day. ‘‘ Watchman, what of the 
day ?” is the question seer and philosopher, materialist and spirit- 
ualist are asking of one another now. Is the light fading or 
increasing? What is the nature of that light itself? What the 
facts it reveals to us? ‘This is the problem at which, under 
another form, Mr. Matheson is working in the volumes before us. 
Mr. Matheson mainly concerns himself with the historical side of his. 





* The Growth of the Spirit of Christianity. By the Rey. George Matheson, M.A., 
B.D. 2 vols. Edinburgh; T. and T. Clarke, 1877. 
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subject. And while commending his volumes as full of interest to 
the general reader and certain to repay careful study, we will briefly 
indicate the general line of thought throughout; and this may be 
summed up in the conviction to which he gives utterance in his 
opening chapter, ‘ that the historical ages of Christianity must be 
viewed, not as conflicting periods of good and evil, but as the pro- 
gressive stages of anever-growing life.” The first inquiry which then 
naturally suggests itself is, ‘‘ How was the heathen world related 
to the new element in Christianity ?” that new element being, in 
fact, a new vitality—a thought unrecognised by heathenism— 
the divine right of self-sacrifice. In his second chapter Mr. 
Matheson inquires, ‘Did the world of heathenism receive 
any preparatory training for this great thought?” In 
attempting, he says, to answer that question, he is met by the 
inquiry,— Where does the stream begin? And though finding it 
impossible directly to answer that inquiry, he rejects the idea 
that the fragments of truth to be found amid the darkness of 
heathenism were always isolated and fragmentary, but believes, 
on the contrary, ‘that what now exists in separation among 
heathen nations existed once in unity, and that the religions of 
heathenism form but disjointed parts of a great original religion, 
which was impressed at the beginning on the soul of man.” That 
sentence strikes us as the weakest in the work before us, and 
would contradict the entire plan of a book which describes 
Christianity as a growth running pari passu with humanity, did 
not Mr. Matheson remove the greatness of man to which he 
alludes, back into some prehistoric period, with which we need not 
concern ourselves, and commence the history of man at so lowa 
point of his development that the mention of the earlier state 
might be altogether ignored, and did he not use the word ‘“‘ recon- 
struction,” to which we must take exception when speaking of the 
work of Christianity. And once again he seems to us threading 
ing a labyrinth without a clue when, speaking of Judaism 
a8 an advance upon heathenism, and as receiving the breath of a 
mighty spiritual life, which woke man to a recognition of the 
secret of his unrest in a violated moral law, he adds, ‘‘ Judaism 
for the first time beheld an averted God,—a Being who had found 
his creation inadequate to realise his grand ideal!” We think 
it hardly possible Mr. Matheson can mean to imply that this 
Jewish idea was a true one, or that he finds himself believing in a 
God who has distinctly failed in his chief object ; but he has not 
been as clear as we could wish on these points, and we gladly get 
away from these opening pages, even with their masterly analysis 
of Buddhism, and their attempt to read the riddle of the Sphinx, 
and the admirable lines in which the development of human 
thought in Greece is sketched, to find ourselves with our author 
on firmer ground, from the moment when “ Christianity gathered 
into itself all the elements of the old world which were not incon- 
gruous to its nature,” and proclaimed itself, not as the religion 
of a sect, but as a possible worship for all mankind :— 

“Christianity did not stop here; it included the thought of India as 
well as of China. We have seen that if China deified the changeless, India 
worshipped the changeful ; the Christian religion united both concep- 
‘tions in one. God is now beheld, not as mere unity, but as unity in 
diversity ; not as mere changelessness, but as the changceless in the 
mutable. His nature is incapable of variation; but then his nature is 
love, and love by its very definition implies a passing out into the lives 
of others. Hence the God of Christianity, although self-existent, is not 
self-contained. His glory is to reveal himself. He comes forth ina 
series of ever-increasing manifestations, beginning with creation, and 
ending with uniting his creation to himself. Through all these mani- 
festations there is preserved a strict unity, but it is a unity of 
principle, not of action; it is the one in the many, the abiding Spirit 
inhabiting the numerous and fleeting forms, the eternal and immutable 
Love revealing itself in varied lights and shades, according to the 
character of those objects on which it shines.” 
Through the next twenty pages Mr. Matheson, tracing the gather- 
ing up into the Christian Church of the thought which underlay the 
rationalism of the Sadducee and the mysticism of the Essene, and 
tracing the gradual development of the Pharisaic spirit till the 
Church itself becomes a civil power, remarks that the on-looker 
might be disposed to think Christianity had received from its 
birth-place only a heritage of evil, but that ‘the circumstances 
of a life which are outwardly calamitous may be inwardly only the 
stages of a progressive development.” Christianity was the ad- 
vent of a new life, it descends from above, ‘‘ but from the moment 
it comes in contact with a human soul, it enters into conformity 
with the laws of nature; consents to follow human growth, and 
to reach its consummation by the steps of a human development.” 
In this spirit every phase of Christian thought, all that seems 
most like blemish and imperfection, are held necessary steps 
in the onward march. 

The first period of that infancy on which Christianity may be 
said (following Mr. Matheson’s reasoning) to have entered was 





a period of wonder. The disciples were at first, for the 
most part, rather the beholders than the recipients of the 
Master's spirit. But the moment when passive wonder 
passes into active admiration marks the boundary-line 
between infancy and childhood, and to secure the passing 
of that boundary it was inevitable that the Master himself 
must be withdrawn from sight, must have his invisible presence 
realised and found to be a spiritual power. Christianity, Mr, 
Matheson would say (we are giving in very condensed form a resumé 
of his words, and cannot always indicate where we are quoting), 
passed out of its infancy into its childhood at Pentecost, whatever 
that gift of tongues may have meant. ‘ The birth of language ig 
the death of infancy,” and the Church had gained its power of 
utterance, its community of speech, its comprehension of the words 
which had before been to it meaningless. To every so-called 
miraculous deed there is, says Mr. Matheson, a body and a soul ; 
the body is the special form in which the truth has clothed itself 
for the moment, the soul is the truth symbolised and figured in 
the outward form. In what particular form the speech of Pentecost 
was exhibited it is not our province to inquire :— 

“But it points to a great fact, which is imperishable, which belongs 
to the essence of religion itself, and which can be verified by the experi- 
ence of alltimes. It is the truth that Christianity has done more than 
any other power in this world to unloose the fountains of human elo- 
quence, and foster the revelation of man to man. It is here that the 
miracle finds its eternal moral significance. If it be true, as we have 
said, that the new element introduced by Christianity was the spirit of 
unselfishness, it was surely no inappropriate commencement for that 
spirit that it should inaugurate its mission by the gift of tongues. Lan- 
guage is the first instrument of unselfishness. The earliest words 
uttered by the lips of childhood mark the transition from the age of 
receiving to the age of giving; for words are the vehicles of thought, 
and speech is the gift of thought from man to man. We aro not sur- 
prised when, almost immediately after the Pentecostal outpouring, we 
are told that these disciples had all things common; they who without 
reserve can impart to each other the treasures of thought are already 
prepared for sharing the possessions of natural life. The age of 
brotherhood had begun, and the sense of all individualism was dying.” 


In passing on to trace the early life of Christianity, Mr. Mathe- 
son does not hesitate to point out the illusions by which that 
life was fed and sustained—how error was handmaid to truth—but 
he fails to notice how great was the illusion, which yet he sees 
was the very secret of the buoyancy of the early Church. The 
thought which made poverty persecution and ignominy light, was 
the daily looking for the Master's return, and with that return the 
inauguration of an earthly kingdom. The illusion was a necessary 
cloud, hiding a truth for which their minds were not prepared. 
This Mr. Matheson has failed to note, though he has admirably 
sketched the difference of the world of the first and the world of 
the nineteenth century in its attitude toward this Millenarian 
question. ‘Then follows a chapter devoted to the elucidation of 
the character of St. Paul, and the calling together of that first 
Council at Jerusalem, at which he advocated the claims 
of the Gentiles ; but the apostle had whole heights of spiritual 
experience to climb before the Pharisee and the son of a Pharisee 
standing on Mars’ hill, surrounded by the Gentile throng, ‘seizes 
the point of unity before he advances to the marks of difference.” 
The page in which this scene is described is one of the most 
graphic in the whole book, and is rich in the repressed eloquence 
which is born of overflowing thought. ‘Tracing the history of 
Christianity rapidly, but with a vigorous hand, through the earlier 
stages of its development, pointing out the true use of Gnosticism 
in raising the minds of the people from the contemplation of ex- 
ternal systems to the internal truth in each, and to the spiritual cle- 
ment underlying the things of time, Mr. Matheson passes on totouch 
the fatal spot in Gnosticism itself, namely, its disparagement of 
humanity. From this point, on and on in the Church’s history, 
we have the tracing of the grand struggle which then, we will not 
say commenced, but was made manifest. 

In the worship of the Jewish Temple, says Mr. Matheson, we 
see the adoration of a Christ who at best is of the earth, earthy. 
In the worship of Gnosticism we sce the adoration of a Christ who 
is in intention (the italics are our own), of the heaven, heavenly, 


but so heavenly that all humanity is crushed out of him; and in 


the process of the ages, as the first aspirations grew faint, the 
heavenly visage grew more and more distant, and for the worship 
of the ever-living Father, the all-sympathising Son, the in-dwelling 
Spirit, we got the worship of a Will that is above every will, of a 
power that cannot bend. Into the theological aspects of that 
worship Mr. Matheson does not enter, he is concerned in these 
pages only with tracing its historical development ; and he shows 
how the God of the Sabellian having become ‘‘an exaggerated 
Roman emperor, it followed that the Christ of the Arian should be 
an exaggerated Roman minister.” From this point much that 
follows is connected with the question of that Holy Roman 
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Empire with the whole establishment of which Mr. Bryce 
has dealt so ably, that we seem to have little room for any fresh 
treatise on the subject. Mr. Matheson, however, pursues a similar 
line of thought and argument in commenting on his subject, but 
through all the external history with which he deals we see beneath 
thestruggle going onas to the place of humanity in the heart of God, 
—that was the real question at issue. Ten centuries found man’s 
perplexity unsolved ; he had raised new ideals, invented a woman- 
mediator between humanity and God, tried monastic life; and 
each step, however defective, had been a step upwards. We 
think our author means deliberately to say this, but ‘ the thought 
{as he says] which runs like a thread through the whole historical 
narrative is the divorce in the mind of the medizeval world between 
the divine and human Christ.” And here he brings us to the 
want which art was designed to meet, and the contribution it 
furnished to the development of the human race :— 


« Art was to be to the mediwval world what the poet is to all worlds; 
an unconcious teacher, an educator whose design is not to educate, but 
only to please; an elevator of the moral nature who yet has aspired to 
be no more than a minister to human imagination. Art came to be the 
servant of the medieval world, and it became its master; came to 
amuse its leisure hours, and e the guide of its greatest moments. 


It imparted a new truth to the world, that truth after which it had been | 
vainly groping for ages. It brought, for the first time, before the! 


Catholic mind, the full vision of the Master’s human glory, withdrew 
the curtain which for centuries had shrouded the earthly hemisphere of 
His being, showed te the eyes of men how beautiful, how sublime was 
that humanity which He bore, and how sublime is all humanity because 
it was borne by Him. It revealed in language swifter and more 
eloquent than words, that truth which lies at the basis of Christianity, 
and which all paganism before and since had ignored, the truth that self- 
sacrifice is the highest strength, and that the glory of suffering virtue 
excels the glory of conquering power.” 

We have done scant justice to the work, of which the above 
quotation is but introductory to comments rich in suggestion 
upon medieval art, but it would be impossible within our limits 
to do more than briefly indicate the line of thought pursued. A 
book so full of matter as the one before us must be read to be 
appreciated. We cannot conclude these remarks, however, with- 
out calling attention to the able and singularly fair sketch of the 
work accomplished by the monastic idea in the dark ages. Mr. 
Matheson draws attention to the manner in which into that life 
a higher element was introduced by Benedict, when he made the 
monk unite secular labour to his spiritual calling, made it the 
business of Christianity to elevate the association of labour, and 
come into intimate union with the work of the hands, which men 
had called ignoble,—and the association of toil with infamy was 
broken for ever, and the knell of slavery sounded. And one 
other point. We have alluded to the work accomplished by 
illusions in the development of the human race. Mr. Matheson’s 
book illustrates that work rather remarkably, in the effect of the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy on the minds of men whose con- 
ception of a God was of a being too great to be near, too majestic 
tobe human. How, under a creed so disadvantageous to piety, was 
so much spiritual life able to endure ? He thinks that spiritual life 
was distinctly helped by the illusory belief in the world of science. 
It is true, he says, the object of their adoration was at the ex- 
tremity of the universe, but then this earth was of that universe 
the centre :— 

“ Around this little spot all creation moved, for the sake of this little 
spot all creation lived. On this point were fastened the eyes of angel 
and archangel, of cherubim and seraphim, of the dead glorified and 
unglorified, of the Virgin mother and the ascended Christ and the in- 
finite Father. On this object were concentrated all the designs of 
creation, It was for earth alone that the sun shone by day and the 
moon by night ; for earth alone that the mandate had been spoken, 
‘Let there be light ;’ for earth alone that the drama of universal history 
had been suffered to open at all. We know how Copernicus broke the 
spell, and showed the world that it was one of the least amongst infinite 
myriads; we know how the Church rosisted this awakening, and we 
do not wonder at its resistance. Protestantism was well able to bear 
its physical humbling, because it received in compensation a spiritual 
exaltation,—it obtained the thought of an immediate communion with 
God. But the Church of scholasticism had still its far-off deity, and 
when it lost the Ptolemaic system, it lost the only link which prevented 
the distant from becoming the vanishing. When that time came, the 
Church could only save itself by purifying its creed ; in the meantime, 
it was its scientific error which kept its faith religious, even while its 
creed was impure.” 

Looking at the present in the light of the past, we can but see 
how the dispelling of each mist of scientific error has been 
accompanied by a fresh access of spiritual light. 





L’ART.* 
It is to be regretted that the Royal Academy did not think fit to 
send a representative of England to the Rubens tercentenary 
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festival at Antwerp last August; it can do no harm and must be 
some good to join in any recognition of a genius who belongs not 
to his own country merely, but to the republic of Art and the 
world in general, and to rejoice with those that do rejoice in the 
patriotic enthusiasm of the Flemings. The series of articles on 
this great painter and his works, contributed by known connois- 
seurs, and illustrated by engravings and fac-similes from drawings, 
forms, without disrespect to the annual exhibitions of Paris and 
London be it spoken, the chief feature in the quarterly volume of 
I’ Artnow before us. M. Alphonse Wauters gives us a conciseand in- 
teresting memoir of the master, while MM. Xavier Reul and Henry 
Hyman discuss his works and the engravings of them made in his 
own school. Three towns, Antwerp, Cologne, and Siegen, lay 
claim to the honour of having been the birthplace of Rubens ; 
but though it seems now to be clear that not Antwerp, but 
Siegen, may rightly boast itself the favoured spot, yet there is no 
question of the propriety of celebrating his birthday on its 
three-hundredth anniversary in that city, where he lived, worked, 
and lies buried ; which is also the historical centre of Flemish 
patriotism, and the most appropriate scene for national 
glorification. 

Like many great men, Sir Peter Paul seems to have had a 
remarkable woman for his mother, whose hand can be traced in 
the admirable education of her sons (judging by results), 
and who was also quite an example of feminine devotion to a hus- 
band whom it would not be going out of one’s way to call a 
‘scoundrel, whose life she saved by her devotion when it was im- 
'perilled by a criminal intrigue with Anna of Saxony, the wife of 
| William the Silent. Born, then, at Siegen, June 29th, 1577, 
| Peter Paul Rubens passed his juvenile life between that town, 
Cologne, and Antwerp, where, after his father’s death, his 
| mother finally settled, and where he was first placed under the 
| instruction of Adam van Noort, with whom he remained four 
| years, after which he passed four more in the school of Otho 
| Vennius, the prince of contemporary Belgian painters. At the 
same time his general education cannot have been neglected, as 
we find him in later years understanding seven languages, with a 
keen intellectual interest in many subjects not specially connected 
with art. From under this master’s hands he went to Italy, and 
during his eight years’ residence there was intrusted with a mission 
to the Court of Philip III. of Spain by the Duke of Mantua, after 
which, on his return, he was appointed painter to that prince 
(Vincent Gonzaga), with whom he was a great favourite, and whom 
he only left when recalled to Flanders by the death of his mother, 
in 1609. Soon after his first marriage he painted ‘‘ The Elevation 
of the Cross,” and from that time his renown and his work went 
on increasing, his time being divided between painting and many 
diplomatic and ceremonial missions, some of which, as all know, 
brought him to England, and for which his elegant person, agree- 
able manners, and Court accomplishments well fitted him. 

The amount of work which he produced in spite of all these 
distractions is amazing, even allowing for the necessary assistance 
of pupils; and perhaps certain qualities, or rather a want of 
certain qualities in his work may be traced to the effects of the 
exuberant life, lived in the world and for the world, which im- 
pressed its own effect too vividly to leave room for the contempla- 
tion of an ideal beyond and above that life. It may be said that 
Leonardo da Vinci also lived in the world, and spent his mighty 
powers in many ways; but bis works in painting are comparatively 
few, and may almost be counted on the fingers, so that we know he 
gave much time and thought to the patient elaboration of an ideal 
in each, and to searching for the beauty which he found the best. 
Immense and overpowering as is the genius of Rubens when con- 
templated as a whole, we cannot agree with M. X. Reul that 
his works were equal to those of the great idealists, with 
the addition of a “life” which they had not, and that if he 
copied Michelangelo's works when in Italy, ‘‘c’est qu'il voudrait 
agrandir l'idéal, donner le sécret de la vie 4 ce qui n'est, pour lui, 
qu'un éloquent vraisemblance.” We doubt whether the master 
himself would endorse this statement. Does M. Reul really mean 
that Rubens’s admirable portraitures of fleshy humanity, full of 
fire and force as they are, realise a grand ideal of beauty, un- 
attained by the supreme figures of the Sistine? We lay stress 
upon beauty, because after all, beauty in the highest sense is the 
end and aim, the sole raison d'étre of Art; and in so farasa 
picture, otherwise fine, leaves on your mind a sense of want of 
beauty somewhere, so far that picture is inferior to a work 
equally expressive of power and emotion, with the addition of 
beautiful form. And by ideal beauty we do not mean any 
refined imagination of something outside and superior to Nature, 
for it is obvious that ‘‘ what can we reason from but from what we 
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know ?” and there is in the reality of Nature an ideal, that is 
the possible selection of the finest developement of natural 
forms by which a given emotion or scene can be expressed, which 
ideal when sincerely sought and found is at the same time 
more truly real, because more universal, and so to speak typical, 
than the exact portrait of any one face picked up for picturesque 
expression, without regard to fineness of form. This ideal 
Rubens was far from seeking,—life itself had too strong a 
hold on him; ‘le pittoresque est son point de départ,” says 
M. Reul, and in this consisted his immense originality, that 
he sublimated the picturesque, and made it grand by splendour 
of colour and force of drawing. He could not get above his 
surroundings, and from these he derived that touch of vulgarity 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds complains of in his criticism on 
Rubens, else so enthusiastic and full of admiration. 

‘‘ The pictures of Rubens have this effect on the spectator, that 
he feels himself in nowise disposed to pick out and dwell on the 
defects,” he says in his Tour in Flanders ;” and continues, ‘his 
style ought no more to be blamed for not having the sublimity of 
Michelangelo, than Ovid should be censured for not being 
Virgil.” Let us be thankful that we have a Rubens, and not wish 
him Michelangelo, for from the latter we should never have got 
what the former gives us; but at the same time, when compari- 
sons are made, we must look to a high standard, and remember 
what is the true object of art. Reynolds continues :— 

** However, it must be acknowledged that he wanted many excellences 


which would have perfectly united with his style. Among these wo 
may reckon beauty in his female characters; sometimes, indeed, they 


make approaches to it; they are healthy and comely women, but | 


seldom, if ever, possess any degree of excellence. The same may be 
said of his young men and children; his old men have that sort of 
dignity which a bushy beard will confer; but he never possessed a 
poetical conception of character. In his representations of the highest 
characters of the Christian and fabulous world, instead of something 
above humanity, which might fill the idea which is conceived of such 
beings, the spectator finds little more than mere mortals, such as he 
meets with every day.” 

To this it may be objected that persons in ancient days looked 
much as they do now, and so very likely they did,—and if we 
met a hero walking in the street, and not striking a heroic atti- 
tude, we should not know him ; but the painter’s business, who, 
as it were, monumentalises a lifetime in a moment, is to give not 
merely the character, but a concentration of all the finest attri- 
butes of the character to his hero, and to his accessories, human 
or other, so as to raise the whole every-day scene to a heroic 
level for ever. The Panathenaic procession may have been but a 
big Lord Mayor’s Show, though probably the Greeks, who did 
all things well, did that well too ; it is certain at least that it was 
human and liable to failures of all sorts, but Phidias has made 
it heroic for ever, by treating it in the noblest possible style. It 
is the same with Michelangelo in the Sistine Chapel,—the 
simplest actions performed by the accessory figures are made 
noble by treatment. 

In this same volume is an interesting paper on the Platonic 
ideal in Art, in which M. Véron maintains that because Plato 
held the human conception of an ideal type of beauty to be 
derived from a reminiscence of a former state of existence, there- 
fore the conception of the ideal falls to the ground so soon as the 
former state of existence ceases to be believed in. This does not, 
however, follow, for it is perfectly possible to arrive at the con- 
ception of a type without any previous notion of a former world 
in which such types were the only existences. Many who know 
nothing of Plato have formed this idea for themselves, from 
study of great art and the various developments of the human 
and other forms. A botanist will tell you that there is a perfect 


: . OI jen. 
n’ayant pour temoin, aprés Dieu, que des serviteurs muets, les béteg 
domestiques et familitres, La terre est si vaste, "homme seul est si 
petit, que l’audace et la persistence de son attaque prennent, dang le 
silence des champs, un caractére auguste. De la, sans doute, la naturelle 
solennité de mon paysage, et de mes tableaux. Les mots de lutte et de 
conquéte expriment d’ailleurs, un fait le plus souvent inconscient nulle- 
ment une intention. De méme que notre action sur les bétes travail. 
leuses a pris l’air d’une alliance qui se perdrait dans la nuit des temps 
de méme notre combat avec la terre, consacré par un ordre divin = 
s’appelle plus qu’un mariage. Le mariage de la Terre et de ’Homme 
mariage parfois rude et violent, pas plus exempt de querelles que les 
autres mariages faits au ciel, mais toujours débordant d’amour,—yojl, 
en realité le sujet de ma peinture.” 

This is a noble suggestion of what landscape art may express, 
worthy of notice in these days, when costume-peasants are pain- 
fully prevalent. 

In conclusion, we would suggest, as L’Art is so severe, and 
rightly so, on English inaccuracies, that there is such a proverb 
as “‘ Médecin, guéris-toi toi-méme,” and that a careful editor should 
not have let slipa mistake like “‘ Amour et les jeunes filles” for 
‘Love and the maiden;” such a mistranslation as “La réye 
magique de Merlin” for ‘the beguiling of Merlin,” and the 
careful quoting in a French sentence of the English word “speech” 


as *‘le speach.” 
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A Sussex Idyl. By Clementina Black. (S. Tinsley.)—There is 
always a certain interest in the story of how a man marries or loves be- 
neath him, though it is a subject which requires to be handled with 
special delicacy and tact. These qualities Miss Black brings to her 
task. The tale of Oliver’s wooing, how it began and how it sped, is 
prettily told. The end especially is good, where we have a sort of 
tilling-out in prose of the scene sketched in Mr. Tennyson’s “ Miller's 
Daughter,” where the lover takes his fair one to meet his mother’s 
judgment. The winning of the elder Jady’s heart by the unexpected 
grace and refinement, and no less by the unselfishness, of the low-born 
maid is quite pathetic. 

Plain Words about Water. By Professor Church. (Chapman and 
Hall.) —* It is enough,” said Rasselas,—“ you have convinced me that 
no man can be a poet.” Professor Church’s readers will be inclined to 
say to him, “ You have convinced us that no man ought to drink water.” 
Distilled water is insipid, and besides is put out of the question by 
being inaccessible. Rain-water catches some impurities from the airas 
it falls, and more from the surface which receivesit. Rivers are polluted 
by the towns and even the fields through which they flow. Shallow wells 
are universally contaminated, and deep wells are only safe when nothing 
can find its way in, either by the sides or at the top. Even then the liquid 
they supply is sometimes far from desirable. The present writer 
remembers having to use water from a deep well in the Chilterns 
which looked as if it had been poured into a milky jug. Professor 
Church anyhow tells us the whole truth, and his little book, which is 
one of the guide-books published for the Committee of Council on Ednu- 
cation, and may be purchased for a few pence, is a very valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of a most important subject. It treats suc- 
cessively of ‘ Water as a part of the human body,” “ Water in daily 
food,” and “ Water-supply.” It points out to us the chief causes of im- 
purity in water, the dangers with which such impurity threatens health, 
and the tests by which it may be detected. Nothing could be better 
than the simplicity with which this last part of the subject is treated. 
Every one ought to read these “ plain words about water.” 

The Native Literature of Bohemia in the Fourteenth Century. By 
G. H. Wratislaw, M.A. (Bell and Sons.)—These interesting lectures, 
delivered at Oxford, on the Ilechester Foundation, will be read with 
much pleasure. Mr. Wratislaw has both the knowledge and the 
enthusiasm which qualify him for dealing with his subject,—a subject 
| probably, as he complains, strange to most readers, but of no small in- 











form of flower in each species, which few individuals ever reach ; | trinsic interest. Of such interest, St. Procop, a holy man, who flourished 
and developments of human beings are practically as infinite as | about the beginning of the eleventh century, is a good example. His 
developments of flowers, each with a perfect type attainable for | life exists in a metrical chronicle, which dates probably from a period 
every development. Add to this that all such theoretical perfec- | not much later. The Saint was a firm champion of Slavonian nation- 
tion, in Art at least, is relative—relative to fitness of time and | ality and ecclesiastical independence against Teutonic and Roman 
place, according to the circumstances of pictorial and plastic | invasion,—so firm, that after his death he hunted out some German 
representation—and we have a fair, workable theory of ‘the | monks, who had introduced themselves and their foreign ritual into the 


ideal” by which to guide our steps. 

M. Millet’s work, realistic as in a certain sense it is, shows how | 
much may be done by a high poetical view of the subject ; that | 
is, if we may take as correct M. Jules Buisson’s view of him, as 


| monastery over which he had once presided. 


The Story of Avis. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. (Routledge.)— 
Miss Phelps has before this written so well, that it is a great disappoint- 
ment to find her sending out a book which is, in many places, as nearly 
| unreadable as a really able writer could make it. The style is such 





quoted in L’Art :—* Tl a raison de se plaindre, quand on l’accuse 
de ne pas voir les ‘charmes de la campagne ;’ non seulement il 
les voit, mais il les voit en homme et & travers Thomme, et il | tion engross the attention. The Story of Avis reminds us of “The 
écoute ‘ le cri de la terre.’” A la campagne, M. Buisson supposes | Story of Sordello.” He who would hear it told is baulked of his wish 
Millet to say, in vindication of himself :— by the extraordinary way in which Miss Phelps has chosen to tell it. 
“La latte de "homme contre les éléments de la matitre, avec ses | We will give an instauce. We find early in the tale a somewhat strileing 
alternances de servitude et de conqutte, est le plus souvent solitaire, | situation, an incident which has no little influence on the after-develop- 


| that it fairly hides the subject-matter, not so much from its obscurity, 
| though it is certainly not clear, as because its violence and exaggera- 
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sent of the plot. The hero rescues the heroine from a very perilous 
situation on a reef. But in the crisis of their fate, for death is at least 
as probable as life, we come upon a sentence like this :—“ Her most 
definite thought was a perfectly new conception of the power of the 
human hand. Ostrander’s controlled, intelligent grasp challenged the 
blind mood of the gale ; it was iron and velvet, it was fury and pity, as 
if the soul of the storm had assumed the sense of a man.” It ought not 
to be a relief to move from the higher to the lower levels of a story, and 
yot it is. When we are with the common-place Cory, first in her maiden 
state and then when she is a minister’s wife, we feel at our ease. Avis 
js surrounded with splendours which are quite dazzling. There is 
plenty of thought, fancy, and eloquence in this book, but they seem to 
us, we cannot help saying, very ill set. 

Modern Birmingham and its Institutions, 1841-1871. Compiled and 
Edited by John A. Langford. Vol. II. (E. C. Osborne, Birmingham ; 
Simpkin and Marshall, London.)—Mr. Langford here concludes his 
work, a work interesting, of course, throughout to Birmingham men, 
and not without matter that may attract the general reader. We may 
instance the history of the Adulteration Acts, legislation which owed 
much to the energy of a Birmingham surgeon, Mr. John Postgate. It 
is quite startling to see the collective and continuous records of the 
opposition which a measure of which no one now doubts the usefulness, 
it may be said the necessity, encountered. This opposition was not 
chiefly active. It followed the more efficient policy of delay. Mr. 
Postgate and the Members of Parliament who helped him without 
growing weary in their well-doing deserve all honour. 

Straightforward. By Holme Lee. 3 vols. (Smith and Elder.)— 
There is always a peculiar pleasure in coming back, after other experi- 
ences in the literature of fiction, to one of “ Holme Lee’s” novels. 
They are always carefully executed, for though she writes much, she 
does not so overtask her pen as to be obliged to hurry its work. And 
they have always a clear, wholesome purpose. Straightforward is one 
of the best of her works that we have seen. The hero is a foundling, 
and the story tells us how he wins his way in the world in the matters 
both of fortune and of love. The author has not, indeed, the courage 
to make him absolutely independent of all antecedents, and gives him 
by a sort of after-thought, as it seems to us, and certainly at a time 
when the matter has almost lost its importance, a respectable parentage. 
But when he fights his battle with the world, and wins the love on 
which his heart is set, he is practically fi/ius nullius. And a vory fine, 
manly fellow he is, quite true to the word which is the motto of his 
story. A better picture of a real man, quite free from all affecta- 
tions and meannesses, we do not know in the range of fiction. And 
we take it to be no small proof of genius that it comes from a woman’s 
hand. The hero’s boyhood makes a pleasant picture ; pleasant, too, the 
description of the golden hours which he spends at the Italian lakes 
with the darling of his childhood, now grown to womanhood. Of a more 
sombre colour are the scenes in his native town, where he has to live 
down the suspicions in which the eccentric behaviour of a friend has 
involved him. The minor characters, too, have a genuine and natural 
look, the most cleverly and subtly drawn being, perhaps, Mr. Douce, 
the vicar, one of those men, personally blameless and even aiming at 
good, who do so much harm by narrowmindedness and want of courage, 
lending their prestige to abuses which they really hate, because they 
are too timid to welcome the necessary movements of reform. This is 
an excellent novel, which we can recommend absolutely without 
reserve. 

A Scheme for the Future Government of Bulgaria. By Sir Edmund 
Hornby, late Chief Judge of her Britannic Majesty’s Supreme Court for 
China and Japan. (Published by the Eastern Question Association, 34 
Great George Street, Westminster.)—This sketch is at least opportune. 
The writer of it ought certainly to know something of the country and 
its people, and how far the institutions he suggests are fitted for them. 
That the Eastern Question Association has published it is not sur- 
prising, although we have failed to discover that the author is a 
member of that body, or indeed has ever particularly identified himself 
with either side of the question. Nevertheless we welcome it, because 
it states clearly and concisely what wo have always endeavoured to 
show are the real interests of England as regards the new autonomi- 
cal State of Bulgaria. We have always argued that the larger the 
new State the better, and to that argument may now be added the 
one Sir Edmund Hornby himself puts forward prominently,—that 


its government ought to be in the interests of England and in| 


the paramount interests of the peace of Europe, as different from 
the Governments of the States of Sorvia and Roumania as possible. 
This difference, as he believes, can bo best effected by giving to 
the Government of the new State a form as essentially democratic as 
possible. Place Bulgaria under a foreign Prince, connected or uncon- 
nected with any European Royal family, and you at once assimilate it 


to the government of the two neighbouring States. The object of the } 


Prince, whoever he may bo, will naturally be to make the supreme 
power hereditary in bis family, and an alien sovereignty is thus at 
once established. But in fact, more than this is done. The seeds are 
sown of future troubles. All hereditary sovereignties are more or less 
military in their instincts, and they naturally seek to create and attach to 
their families an aristocracy,to whose aid and assistance they can with con- 


fidence appeal when their dynastic interests are threatened. These alliances 
are tarred with the same brush. They seek for friends, not for the sake of 
commercial and industrial interests, which are the only sure foundations 
upon which to base the prosperity of the country, but simply for the 
sake of maintaining in their families the governing power. Then an 
unnecessarily large army is kept on foot, officered by the new aristocracy; 
a diplomatic service, whose principal object is, by alliances, to 
strengthen, not the sovereign power in the affections of the people, but 
to strengthen it in the family affections of other royal families. These 
primal advantages have to be bought and paid for, and they are bought 
and paid for by political and international entanglements, in which, at 
the expense of the country and its population, the Sovereign 
involves himself. All this ought to be avoided in any scheme 
|of government for the new autonomical State of Bulgaria. In 
|Sir Edmund Hornby's opinion the new State should be made 
| independent not only of the larger States of Europe, but especially 
of the neighbouring States; and it should be made to love this in- 
dependence, and to look to it, and to it only, for its future pros- 
perity. It is not the interest of Eurepe to add another ambition 
to those already existing, and it is certainly the peculiar interest 
of England to prevent a Slay Empire in South-Eastern Europe, 
A large territorial extension of Bulgaria, and a government 
of the whole of it essentially democratic in its character, is, in 
fact, the best safeguard against any droam even of a Slav Empire; 
and dreams of territorial aggrandisement, with a vision of a new empire 
in the distance, are the most certain impediments to the rational de- 
velopment of national prosperity. Imperfect and incomplete as the 
sketch before us is, it is eminently suggestive of an end and aim which 
at the Conference should be steadily kept in view. It has the merit, at 
least, of providing by anticipation against rudely troubling the sensi- 
bilities of the Great Powers. The claims of each State are fairly con- 
sidered, and while there is no sacrifice of the real interests of the new 
State itself, but on the contrary, an earnest and statesmanlike desire to 
establish it on a basis at once popular and conservative, and to make it 
thoroughly national and Bulgarian, there is no weak avoidance of the 
difficulties only too probable in its development, but rather, if anything, 
a too strong element of the courage which is to overcome them. 

Stanford's Library Map of London. (E. Stanford.) —This admirable 
map is in twenty-four sheets, each fifteen inches by twelve. The 
scale is six inches to the mile. The twenty-four sheets, therefore, 
give us a total area of one hundred and twenty miles as the ex- 
tent of London, giving dimensions of as nearly as possible eleven 
miles each way. To put it in a more concrete way, we have Crouch 
End as a northern limit and Mitcham on the south, while the east and 
west may be represented respectively by Hammersmith and Greenwich 
Park. The first distance is twelve miles, the second ten. The map is 
as complete as it could be made. Besides the streets, every park, open 
space, and railway-station is appropriately marked, and we have besides, 
the omnibus routes, &c. An interesting feature is the marking of the 
height above the sea-level of various spots, There is an index map, 
which furnishes a key to the whole. 

Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire. By J. Charles Cox. Vol. IIT. 
The Hundreds of Appletree, and Repton, and Gresley. (W. Edmunds, 
Chesterfield; Bemrose and Son, London.)—Mr. Cox continues his 
elaborate and interesting book on the churches of Derbyshire, a work 
not less interesting to the archwologist and antiquarian than to the 
architect. Repton, with its monastic foundations, some of the buildings 
of which are still to be seen in the premises of the school, is perhaps 
the most interesting place included in the volume before us. Repton 
was not, indeed, a wealthy community, having ot the period of its 
dissolution a clear revenue of about one hundred and twenty pounds ; 
but it had a history, of which Mr. Cox gives us one or two interesting 
Two other monastic foundations are described, the Priories 

of Breadsall and Gresley. Mr. Cox’s antiquarian zeal rather carries 
him away in this matter. Without believing in the purity of Henry 
| VIIL’s motives, or the strict veracity of his Commissioners, we may be 
quite suro that the monasteries, especially the smaller foundations, were 
very corrupt, and that England was very well rid of them. Mr. Cox 
goes through the churches one by ono, and sketches the history of each, 
describing its architecture and such monuments as still exist, together 
with such notices as can bo collected of those that have perished.—— 
Notes on the Churches of Kent. By the late Sir Stephen B. Glynne, 
| Bart. (Murray.) Sir Stephen Glynne made it ono of the occupations 
of his life to visit and describe English parish churches, In all, Le 
accomplished between five and six thousand such visitations. His de- 
| scriptions deal for the most part with architecture, a subject with which 
In the volume before us we have an 

















glimpses. 





| he had a profound acquaintance. 

| account of 312 churches in Kent, a limitation to churches anterior in 
date to the Reformation being observed. 

| Two Knaves and a (Queen. By Frank Barrett. 

Brothers.)—This novel, like many others, begins better than it goes on. 

| When the action of the story commences, the interest of the reader 
begins to flag. The descriptions and character-drawing of the early 
chapters please him (if we may judge from ourselves, after a very ex- 
tensive and dear-bought experience) better than the complications of 
the plot. It is only fair, however, to say that this feeling disappears as 
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we near the end of the story. The action quickens and becomes in-| Lade (G.), The Heart and tts Troubles, er 8yo (Home pathic Publishing Co.) $,¢ 
J Laverack (Serjt.), Straight Street, cr 8vo ... e-20ecereoreeces esces (Longley) ae 





















Simpkin & Co.) 4/0 





tense; the attention is roused and held; in fact, the latter scenes are | [axton's Builders’ Price-Book, 1878, 12mo 





genuinely dramatic. The end of the “ Two Knaves” is a scene skilfully pew Oe teare er — - vtrss-sereevee(Routledge) 3/6 
conceived and powerfully told. Striking, too, are more than one of the Macdonald (J. Food from the Por West, 6 890 eee ee i 
scenes in which the “Queen,” a remarkably picturesque personage, Moheny a8 hyn heplees Od ae ier Simpkin &0o.) 2/6 
figures. That especially in which she confronts, for her lover’s sake, Newton (R.), Rays from the Sun of Righteousness......(¥ syan Con, Offa 4 
the deadly peril of M. de Gaillefontaine’s sword, is one which ought, | emer pag ee ain —. a eseemnncnnineseninire (Macmillan) 31/6 
acted on the real stage, to create a profound sensation. This is not one | Prevyman (J. R.). Dispauporization, er 8V0......... ‘ Wm * 
of the highest class of novels, but it is a very clever one of its kind, and | eeath (WE Se Lives of Pemtus Beela’ ores” eiaaghie & Oo) A 

Russell (W_), Military Life. cr 8vo .......... see eee Routledge) 2/0 


above all things, eminently readable. 

Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, Vo 
The Wines of the Bible. By the Rev. A. M. Wilson. (Hamilton and | Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, Vol. 23, .-(Black) 8/6 
et a icht hastil Ke Smith (B.), Examination Papers in Arithmetic, with Answers --.(Macmillan) 2/0 
Co.)—This is by no means, as some mig astily suppose, & Mere | Stevens (A.), History of Methodism, Vol. 1, cr 8vo ...(Wesleyan Conf, Office) 5/0 
taking title for a yolumo of lectures or discourses, which was indeed | Stokes (H. P.), Chronological Order of Shakespeare's Plays,12mo (Macmillan) 4/6 
P ° : indi te 3¢ Titcomb (J. H.), Before the Cross, L2m0... ......0ese000+ (Religious Tract Society) 2/6 
our own supposition on first seeing the title, reminding us, as it did, of | Transactions of the Obstetrical Society, Vol. 19, 8¥0 .....ecesseecesees (Longmans) 15 

, preacher w nee told us that he had just finished a course | Venables (A.), Sketch of his Life, &c., cr 8vo ... -.(W. Gardner) 3 
" popular  itentele-od who one J " Walford (E.), County Families, 1878, roy 8vo ....... “"\(Hardwicke, soe 


--(Black) 2/6 


















of lectures on ** The Four Elements,” and had just commenced another Walton (1 ) and Cotton's Angler, illustrated, cr 80 ........................ (Warne) 3/6 

a , 7 ” is 8 * e ee “ ard (Mrs.), Jasper Lhe, BRMRG sececcsccscses siseue gapeentezencors (Routleége) 29 
o . The Crowds of the Bible The book is a most el borate investi Wendling. Le Verbe, a Complete Treatise on Freuch Conjugation (Hachettes 1/6 
gation of the question whether “the wines of the Bible” were fer- | Wheaton (1.), Elements of International Law, 8V0 ..........s0-s+seeeeeses ‘Stevens) 28/0 
mented, and therefore intoxicating. The writer tells us that he is a Wilson (A. J.), Resources of Modern Countries, 2 vols. 8vo .........(Longmans) 24/0 
teetotaler, and was therefore inclined to the “ unfermented theory,” but —— 


has come to the conclusion, after this most lengthy research in sources SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


sacred and profane, that the theory cannot be maintained. Most people OUTSIDE PAGs, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
would probably have agreed with this conclusion, even if it had been | Page £10 10 0| Narrow Column 
. . ¢ Half-Page.... . 5 5 O| Half-Column ... . 
reached in as many words as the writer has written pages. Quarter-Page * 912 6| Quarter-Columz... sp 
A Douce Lass, By the Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 3| Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
vols, (Smith and Elder.)—This tale shows, it seems to us, some signs Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
of over-haste and carelessness. The descriptions, though they are not Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 
without many signs of the literary skill which the author is so well 
known to possess, are so drawn outas to be tedious. Once, too, we have 
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noticed a manifest case of repetition. The terms in which Mr. George — ree 4 it hen en Yearly. = Quarterly. 
: , r e yearly. 
the lawyer’s mental struggles between his love for the tradesfolks’| “"° Ce aay pies okay a : ithe 7 ee a 6 tundh 3. 073 
hospitality, and his fear of compromising himself by mixing with a — —— to oo Shien it Bee 
. ae . ” mo: rance, Germany, indi ue 
lower social class, are very similar indeed on pp. 170 and 179 in the ampton) ... ~ vite gee Te a: 2 an 078 
first volume. Generally we may say that the materials are very slender, | Iacluding postage to India, &c. (vid Brindisi)... 114 8...... 017 4...... 0868 


for the story which has been made out of them. It can scarcely be | =e a ; 
said that there is plot or even incident in the story; nor is there any The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K, 
striking delineation of character. For all this, we have the work of an Nilsson’ s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 

artistic hand. The ‘Douce Lass” herself is a well-drawn picture, 
just the sort of woman, a weak heart, but pure and tender, who some- 
times, if things go well with them, make those about them so happy, | not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 
and sometimes, for want of a little sturdiness, make so much misery. 
The end of the story, with “ Suffie’s” forgiveness of her faithless 
lover, is full of true pathos. We are glad that the writer is above the 
weakness of doing what is called “ poetical justice.” not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 


The Inns of Court Calendar. By Charles Shaw. (Butterworths.) | Street, Strand, W.C. 
—This is the “ second annual publication ” of a useful work, which, we | —— == ne : 
are glad to find from the preface, has met with a favourable reception, OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 


To this edition has been added a brief account of the Inns of Court and| [\, oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 
moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 


of the Temple Church, with other matters which make the book more against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachios, 


complete.——~ Zhe Local Government Directory, Almanac, and Guide | Being the only genuine Macassar, the public are warned against articles bearing 
the same or similar name. Sold by all chemists and perfumers. Ask for ROW- 


for the Year 1878 (Knight and Co.) has reached its “ thirty-seventh | ;anp's MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal to four small, and 21s per 
year ” of publication. Here we have, after a Calendar, &c., an account | bottle. ROWLAND'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 23 9d per 


of the “Local Government Legislation ” of the last session, a very few — ee 
pages suflicing for the purpose. An account of “ Imperial Expenditure WANTED. by the ADVERTISER, aged 14, a Situation 


for Local Purposes” gives a total of £714,986 for England, and sums as PAGE in a Gentleman's Family. Good testimonials as to honesty, 
&c.—Address, “H. R.,” Nash's Library, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, 


for Ireland and Scotland make up the total account to a million. London, W. 
Then follow in succession a list of Poor-Law Unions, with their officers, 
Reformatory Schools, Urban and Rural Sanitary Authorities, School LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. — OPEN 


: F , ’ ms SCHOLARSHIPS.—An Election will be held, on 3rd and 4th May, to one 
Boards, and Burial Boards. We have also to mention Lhe Calendar Senior and one Junior Scholarship, each of the value of £24, tenable for two and 


of the University College of Wales, Sixth Session, 1877-8. (J. E.| three years respectively. A reduction of £20 per annum in the Boarding Fees 
Cornish, Manchester.) will be made to a Boy gaining the Scholarship, if not already in the School. Fall 
iM ia particulars may be obtained of the Secretary. 


We have received Volume IV. of the Globe Encyclopedia (T. C. : 
, Now ready, crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


Jack, Edinburgh).—The maps in this work are by Messrs. W. and A. 7 : ve 
HE DECAY of CHURCHES, a SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK. 


K. Johnstone, and it will be completed in two more volumes, which are 


to be issued within the ta “The old order changeth.”"— Tennyson. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
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M 38 vy" ITY FAIR, No. 489, for Saturday, March 16th, contains 
ggg Me the following:— 


PORTRAIT—GENERAL FREDERICK MARSHALL. 


Abel Avenged, a Dramatic Tragedy, 12mo. soewiet 
Bosanquet (C.), Lenten Meditations, 12mo....,....(S. Low) —Part 1,1/6—Part2 2/0 
Bowers (G.), Month in the Midlands, 4to ........ecesserssesee-seeee eoveereee( BFAdbury) 12/6 




















Bradshaw's Railway Manual, &c., 1878, 12M0 .....00s00 wssesennecnd (Adams) 12/0 | Information. Vanities. 
Brown's Regulation Register, 1,000 Names............ .(Simpkin & Co.) 5/6 | Lord Derby and his Employers, Letters from the Intelligent Foreigner 
Bulwer (L.), My Novel, Vol. 1, Library Edition, 8v0........s.0eeses++ (Routledge) 7/6 —_ = ney ae a Hon. ei teas eee 

i , iam Ewart Gladstone, M.P. - 8. 
Cameron (H. L.), Deceivers Ever, 3 vols. CF 8¥0 wssss0ssese.0e(Chatto & Windus) 31/6 Mr. Gladstone Can't Deny It. The Throat Hospital Committee on its 
City of London Directory, 1878, roy 8¥0 ........ enmaneaa -...(Collingridge) 10/6 | Both Sides. Defence. 
Cobb (J. F.), The Watchers on the Longships, Cr 8V0 ....cscee-seeee (W. Gardner) 3/6| At the Play—Lyceum. Young Britain. 
Colonial-Office List, 1878, 8vo (Harrison) 6/0 | Kelvercdale—Chapters XXXIV.-XXXV.| The Dining World — Macaroni and 
Dudgeon (R. E.), Human Eye, &., cr 8vo (Hardwicke) 3/¢ | General Frederick Marshall. Polenta. 

rhe dep sini Nak aieck ik acn oie /” | How Should Our Army be Modelled to} Hard Cases. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Part 27, 4to . (Black) 7/6} Meet the Requirements of Modern| Double Acrostic. 
Foreign-Church Chronicle, &¢., 1877, 8VO  ..s.cccsrsssseeeevseereesenees(W- Gardner) 5/0 War? 
General Sketch of the History of Pantheism, Vol. 1, 8vo ..... «-seseeeee(DEacon) 12/6 e 
George Clifford's Loss and Gain, cr 870..,.....+..e++0+-(Keligious Tract Society) 2/0 a VANITY FAIR -CALENDAR, of Fashionable 
Hay (M.C.), Nora's Love-Test, 12mo. (Maxwell) 2/6 Arrangements. 





Hetherington (W. M.), History of the Westminster Assembly, &c. (Hamilton) 60 be had f. ll Booksellers and N nts and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
Horn (J. 8.), National School Register, 1,144 Names, folio ...(Simpkin & Co.) 5/0 ae 1s, ma poverty O44. a a ae 


Johnson (W.), Lucretilis, cr Svo. (Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Keller (F.), Lake Dwellings of Switzerland, &c., 2 vols roy 8vo...(Longmans) 42/0 London: “ VANITY FAIR” OFFICE, 12 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
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A OLLEGE HOME 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
OTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For 


tion as to Terms and Scholarships, 

ly - tore ABBOTT. Head Master. 
LENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, 

READING. 

by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply tothe Principals, 0 
7AHELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40; 
four, £20. ELECTION third TUESDAY in MAY. 
i he SECRETARY. The College, Cheltenbam. 


Apply tot 
AA ALVERN COLLEGE. 


begin on MONDAY, 





Conducte 





The NEXT TERM will 
MAY 6TH. _ a > : 
TOUR PRIVATE PUPILS, willing to 
work, received by an OXFORD GRADUATE, 
ve experienced, and has no other engagements, on 
the” Malvern Hills.—" M.A.," Roso Bank, West 
Malvern. 
HE MATHEMATICAL MASTER- 
SHIP will be VACANT at Easter in King 
Edward VL's School, Stratford-on-Avon.—For all 
rticulare, apply to the Head Master, Rev. R. 
FALPY FRENCH, D.CL. tents 
URATE WANTED, of Liberal senti- 
ments, and thoroughly in earnest. Country 
Parish. Population 600, mainly Gentry and their 
Dependents. Two Sermons weekly. Stipend £150. 
Address, Rev. T. DAVIS, Roundhay, near Leeds. 


AMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION. — LONDON CENTRE 
(WOMEN).—There will be an EXAMINATION be- 
ginning on MONDAY, JUNE 17. Candidates must 
send in their Names to the Local Secretary, Miss 
PRIDEAUX, Goldsmiths’ Hal!, E.U., not later than 
APRIL1. oe AS 
OURNEMOUTH HIGH - CLASS 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.—Sound and 
liberal education, combined with careful training and 
comfortable home. Reference permitted to Ladies of 
rank and Clergymen, parents of former pupils. For 
rospectus, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, St. 
ulian’s, Knyverton Road, East Cliff, Bournemouth. 


IGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 

CLIFTON, near BRISTOL —President: The 

Dean of BRISTOL. Chairman of Council: The Rev. 

Dr. PERCIVAL, Head Master of Clifton College. 

Head Mistress: Miss WOODS. For Terms of Board 

and other particulars, apply to Mrs. HAIGH, 77 
Pembroke Road, Clifton 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 

GIRLS, Limited —An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS 
will be REQUIRED for this School at Easter. Good 
French and Latin desirable. Salary £100.—Applica- 
tions, with full particulers of age, experience, certifi- 
cates, &c., must be sent to the Secretary, Mr. HOWARD 
8. SMITH, 37 Benneti's Hill, Birmingham, on or 
before March 28, 1878. 


OMPANION.—An Invalid Lady 
wishes to recommend a Friend as Companion 
to an Invalid, Elderly, or Blind Person. he is 
cultivated, thoughtful, kind, and conscientious; an 
agreeable reader aloud, and efficient Amanuensis, and 
would be valuable to any one wishing for assistance 
in Literary Work. She would act also as House- 
keeper, if desired.—Address to “S.S.," 2 Belle Vue, 
Hampstead. 
NHERBORNE SCHOOL.—ELEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for COMPE- 
TITION on JUNE 26th and 27th. All are open to 
boys not in the School, and Four will be restricted to 
such boys. The value of these Four, and of most of 
the others, is £22 10s, tenable for two years, and 
tenewable. 
For further particulars, apply to Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, Schoo! House, Sherborne. 
RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Camb. Math. 
Tripos, and the Le Bas University Prizeman, 1868, 
assisted by T. FORSTER ROLFE. Esq., All Souls’, 
Oxford, prepares FOUR PUPILS for University and 
Army Examinations. Two Vacancies. References— 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir 
Harry Verney, General Strachey, F. Calvert, Esq., 
Q.C., Revs. W. Rogers, Brooke, Lambert, and others. 
Address, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


























D)S2SfABLISHMENT and DIS- 
ENDOWMENT. 

Next TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 19ta, 

FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq, will deliver a 


LECTURE, at the MEMORIAL HALL, FARRING- 
DON STREET, on “The PRACTICAL MODE of 
DISESTABLISHING and DISENDOWING the 
CHUROH of ENGLAND.” Hon. E. LYULPH STANLEY 
Will take the chair at 7.30. No tickets required. 


UEEN ANNE'S MANSIONS.— 





MANSIONS.— 

This well-known estate, overlooking St. James's 
Park,and upwards of two acres in extent, is being 
made over by Mr. Hankey to a Limited Company, a 
considerable portion of the capital of which has been 
already arranged, and the balance will remain open 
for subscription till the 28th inst. only. 

It offers exceptional advantages to investors, both 
as to return on the capital and as regards security, 
from being entirely freehold and in a most improving 
quarter of London. 

Prospectus, with plan and forms of application, can 
be had at the Bankers, Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, and 
Co.,and Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co.; at the 
Solicitors, Messrs. Ashurst, orris, and Co., and 
Messrs. Burchell; or of the Secretary or Manager, 
at the Queen Anue’s Mansions, London, 8.W. 











Shortly will be ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. | 

THE CONFLICTS OF CAPITAL AND | 

LABOUR, 

Historically and E ically Considered 

Being a History and Review of the Trade Unions | 
of Great Britain, showing their Origin, Progress, 
Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, 

Economical, and Industrial Aspects. 


By GEORGE HOWELL, 
Author of “ The Handy-Book of the Labour Laws.” 





To be ready immediately, demy Svo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


THE TROUBADOURS: 
A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the 
Middle Ages. 
By FRANCIS HUEFFER. 


In the press, demy 8yo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


MEMORIES OF OUR GREAT TOWNS. 
With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their 
Worthies and their Oddities. 

By Dr. JOHN DORAN, FSA. 
Nearly ready, crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with 
numerous Plates, 2s 6d. 


OLD POINT-LACE, and How to Copy 
and Imitate It. 


By DAISY WATERHOUSE HAWKINS. 
With 17 Illustrations by the Author. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 


LATTER-DAY LYRICS; 
Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers, 
Selected and Arranged, with Notes, 

By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
With a Note ‘On Some Old French Forms of Verse,” 
by AusTIN Dobson. 


THIRD EDITION, in the press. 


2 vols. Svo, cloth extra, with 12 Illustrations by Arthur 
Hopkins, 21s. 


MISS MISANTHROPE. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 


“In ‘ Miss Misanthrope’ Mr. McCarthy has added a 
new and delightful portrait to his gallery of English- 
women. It is a study of character emphatically 
modern......It is a@ novel which may be sipped like 
choice wine; it is one to linger over and ponder ; to 
be enjoyed like fine, sweet air, or good company, for it 
is pervaded by a perfume of honesty and honour, of 
high feeling, of kindly, penetrating humour, of good- 
sense, and wide knowledge of the world, of a mind 
richly cultivated and amply stored. There is scarcely 
a page in these volumes in which we do not find some 
fine remark or felicitous reflection of piercing, yet 
gentle and indulgent irony."—Dai/y News. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
2 vols, 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 


THE WORLD WELL LOST: 
y E. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of * Patricia Kemball."’ &c. 

“If Mrs. Linton bad not already won a place among 
our foremost living novelists, she would have been 
en titled to it by her latest work of fiction--a book of 
singularly bigh and varied merit. The story rivets 
the attention of the reader at the outset, and holds him 
absorbed until the close.’'—Scotsman. 

“The *World Well Lost’ exemplifies all Mrs, 
Linton'’s admirable merits and rare powers......It is 
superfluous to say thatthe book is written in Mrs. 
Linton’s usual incisive and epigrammatic style...... 
The clever production of a very clever and thoughtful 
woman, writing throughout at ber best."— World. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “JULIET'S 
GUARDIAN.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


DECEIVERS EVER. 
By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 6d. 
MORE GLIMPSES OF THE WORLD 


UNSEEN. 
By the Rev. F. G. LEE, D.C.L., 
Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth. 





Crown 8vo, red cloth, extra, 5s each. 
OUIDA’S NOVELS. 


FOLLE-FARINE. By Ouida. 
IDALIA. By Ouida. 

CHANDOS. By Ouida. 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. By Ouida. 


TRICOTRIN. By Ouida. 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE’'S GAGE. By Ouida. 
HELD in BONDAGE. By Ouida. 
PASCAREL. By Ouida. 

PUCK. By Ouida. 

DOG of FLANDERS. By Ouida. 
STRATHMORE. By Ouida. 

TWO WOODEN SHOES. By Ouida. 
SIGNA. By Ouida. 

IN a WINTER CITY. By Ouida. 
ARIADNE. By Ouida. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





|CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. | TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, 
Price One Shilling. 


ENTIRELY DEVOTED TO LIGHT AND ENTER- 
TAINING LITERATURE, EMINENTLY SUITED 
FOR FAMILY READING. 


The Wearied man of business and the tired student 
can take up 7ins/eys' and find genuine recreation. 


’ 

PERAK and the MALAYS. “Sarong’ 

and “ Kris.” By Major Frep. M‘Narre (late Royal 
Artillery), Colonial Engineer and Surveyor- 
General. Straits Settlements, late OMiciating H.M.'s 
Chief Commissioner, Perak. 1 vol. 8vo, with 
numerous L)lustrations and Maps, 21s. 
[Now ready. 
“The ancient history of the Malays, their trade, 
their wars, their system of government, and domestic 
life, are all fully treated of in this very interesting and 
entertaining book.''—Spectator. 

Lady MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU, Lady MOR- 
GAN, Miss BERRY, Duchess of MARLBOROUGH, 
HARRIET MARIINEAU, CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
Countess of BLESSINGTON, Mrs. INCHBALD, 
Madame D'ARBLAY, &c. 


WOMEN of FASHION and REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WOMEN in LETTERS and SOCIETY. By 
H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
ATTiC SALT, ROMAN SATIRE, COMYCKE 
CLASSIKS, CLASSIQUE FUN, NATIONAL FUN, 
COCKNEY POETS, &c. 


FUN, ANCIENT and MODERN. By Dr. 
Maurice Davies, Author of “ Unorthodox 
London,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

The GHOSTS of the LONDON MIDNIGHT, SATUR- 
DAY NIGHT at the CAT, the LONDON ROUGH, 
A SHADY INDUSTRY, COCKNEY CAVE- 
DWELLERS, A NIGHT with THIEVES, &c. 


WONDERFUL LONDON: its Lights and 
ae nandgl | eae aud Sadness. 1 vol. 8v0, 


AMOURS of GREAT MEN. By Albert D. 


VANDAM. 2 vols. large post 8vo. (Just ready. 


THISTLEDOWN : a Book of Lyrics. By 
WILLIAM WINTER. 1 vol. crown 8v¥o, 5s. 
[Now ready. 
EACH NUMBER COMPLETE in ITSELF. 
The NEW SIXPENNY HUMOROUS MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
MIRTH. Edited by Henry J. Byron, the 
Author of “Our Boys,” “Married in Haste,” 
* Cyril's Success,” ‘*A Fool and his Money,'’ 
Nos. L., IL, UL, IV., and V. are now ready, at 
at every Bookseller's and Railway Stall in the 
United Kingdom. 
The World says: “ We welcome with extra warmth 
the new periodical, ‘ Mirth,’ conducted by so genuine 
a humourist as Mr. H. J. Byron.” 


NEW NOVELS 
BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
Now ready at Every Library in the United Kingdom. 


A MATCH in the DARK. By Arthur 


SKETCHLEY (George Rose, M.A., Author of * The 
Brown Papers,” “ Mrs, Brown at the Play,” &. 2 


vols. 
A LITTLE STEPSON. By Florence 
Marryart, Author of “ Love's Conflict,” &c. 2 vols. 
STRAFFORD. By H. Barton Baker, 


Author of “ French Society from the Fronde to 
the Great Revolution,” &c. 3 vols. 

TWO LOVES. By Mrs. C. Martin, 
Author of “ Petite’s Romance,” “ Ethel Mildmay's 
Follies,” &c. 3 vols. 

An INNOCENT SINNER. A Psycho- 
logical Romance. By MABEL COLLINS. 3 vols. 

“Decidedly remarkable, and very well worth read- 
ing.” —Morning Post. 

THOMAS BROWN’S WILL. By Adol- 
puus Pont. In 3 vols. 


INGERSTEIN HALL and CHADWICK 


RISE: a Novel. 3 vols. 

A FALLEN ANGEL: a New Novel. 
3 vols. 

LITTLEDALE: a New Novel. By 
Sesanus. 3 vols. 


CHILDREN of NATURE. A Story of 
Modern London. By the Earl of Dasart, Author 
of “ Usly a Woman's Love,” &c. 2 vols. 


$0 YOUNG, MY LORD, and TRUE. By 
CHARLES QUENTIN. 3 vols. 

Just ready, at every Railway Stall and all Booksellers’ 

in the United Kingdom, in illustrated wrapper, 


rice 2s. 
The LOVE that KILLS. By W. 6. 
s Evidence,” the 


WI1ts, Author of “ The Wire’ 3 a 
Plays of “Charles the First,” “ Eugene Aram, 
“ Jaue Shore,” &c. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, 
Strand. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


67 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 

To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LusTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 





EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of woop 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, STAND- 
ARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from the regular 
cash prices. 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
Cash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 











FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
D E A N EB’ S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
PAPIER-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO FoRKS—Table, 24s to 64s; Spoons, 24s to 66s. | ELECTRO TEA AND COFFE Ts, from £3 7s to £24. 
ELEcTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS 

DisH CovERS—Tin, 22s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | ELECTRO LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 


ESTABLISHED 





TABLE KNIVES, IvoRY, per doz, from 19s to 55s. 





LAMPS— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
CLocKsS—English, French, and American. 

CHINA ANP GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 


Fenvers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXEs, &c. 
BepsTeaDs—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
BaTHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 





Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. TOoLS—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 17s; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 6s. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
Gas COOKING STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. | HoT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
“sA NITA 8S.” 


This incomparable colourless Fluid is the most powerful, cleanly, and agreeable Disinfectant and 
Antiseptic known. 


“A REALLY MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY.”’ 


HE Times of December 6th, 1877, says :—* In short, YANITAS” should be used in every Laundry, to 

a very brief experience appears to have been | bleach the clothes and prevent the spread o' 

sufficient to prove the value of ‘SANITAS,’ which infection. A quart should be added to every 20 
will now take its place as a valuable antiseptic and | gallons of water used imrinsing the clothes. 


KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 











“ 





disinfectant.” 
FOS Bi |“ GQ: ANITAS ” Prices.—Bottles, Ist Quality only, 1s, 
1s 6d, 2s 6d. Or in bulk, Ist Quality, 20s per | 
‘* & ANITAS " is the best preventive against the spread gallon; 2nd Quality, 5s. 
Ss of Small-pox, Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay TOILET “SANITAS.” 


Fever, Foot-and-Mouth, Cattle,and all Infectious 


Diseases. IT 18 NON-POISONOUS, and has no in- | This preparation is the most luxurious of its kind. 


jurious action on the finest clothing, furniture, | Used as a Mouth Wash, it removes the odour of tobacco 


4 Peale | and sweetens the breath. It serves all the purposes 
carpeting, &c. It is strongly recommended by Toilat Vi : sek 2a & 
the highest medical authorities. | of Toilet Vinegars. In elegant bottles, at 2s 6d. 





os 2 gromet engl herever a Disinfectant or Antiseptic 
can be employed with useful results, nothing is 
so effectual as “Sanitas." Pamphlet, Testi- 
monials, and all particulars free, on application 
to the SANITAS COMPANY, 57 Moorgate Street, 
London, E.U. 

“ SANITAS ” may be had of Chemists and Wholesale 

Druggists, or direct from the Company. 


* GANITAS” is the only preservative of BEER kept 
in the house ; two fluid ozs., costing a few pence, | 
should be added to the 9-gallon cask. Milk, 
Meats, Fish, and other articles of Food may be 
kept sweet and fresh by the use of 
“SANITAS.” 


DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 


8 r Dele MAGNESIA. 
onstitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 








MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS 


. r eee ingly usefal.”—Standard. 
old by Stationers everywhere. 1!) Catalogues 
post free from . es 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patente. Banbury, 
All sizes can be seen at 13 O ~ treet, 
Leicester Square, London. ee 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


FOR BLANOMANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDs’ Dra, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


JOHN GOSNELL & COS 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TeeTa a Prag 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and ©O.'s Toilot and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London, 


ons | L W HISKY., 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISEIES. 


























Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medica} 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 





20 GREAT TITCOHFIELD STREET, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 

largest holders of Whisky in the World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”< 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice qualty."—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 








RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rieb 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—/oed, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


| In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 

EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 

| and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 

| their signature— 


“LEA and PERRINS,” 
| which signature is placed on every bottle of 


| V ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


and without which none is genuine. Sold 
| Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 








Crosses 
|} and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen genom 
| ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout 
| world. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECHS of N 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excelieat, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. — 
| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 
—DRopsiCAL SWELLINGS.—Whatever may be 
the remote cause of collections of water in the human 
body, it must be prudent to disperse them as 8000 && 
possible. The readiest means of accomplishing this 
end are supplied by using Holloway'’s Ointment, to 
increase the activity of the absorbente. When this 
Ointment is well rubbed upon the skin, it removes all 
venous congestion, overcomes all mechanical obstruc- 
tion to the free return of the blood, and prevents the 
deposit of serum and water. Holloway’s Pills like- 
wise augment this absorbing power; they act power- 
fully on the capillaries through the circulation, while 
this Ointment acts directly through the skin, Both 
| should be employed in dropsies and diseases of the 
kidneys. 
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eer 
NOTICE.—Will be ready next week. 


ALPINE ASCENTS AND ADVENTURES ; 
Or, 
ROCK AND SNOW SKETCHES. 
By H. SCHUTZ WILSON, Member of the Alpine Club, 
Author of “Studies and R »” &e. 
With Two Illustrations by MARCUS STONE, A.R.A., and EDWARD WHYMPER. 
In small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s 6d. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 








TWO NEW NOVELS. 
LIKE DIAN’S KISS. By “Rita,” Author 


of “ Vivienne.” 3 vols. [On Monday. 
THROUGH MY SPECTACLES. By 
« Proavia.” 3 vols. (Ready. 


London; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 





IRISH STATE PAPERS, ELIZABETH, 1586-1588. 
In imperial 8vo, pp. 710, price 15s, cloth. 
ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS relating to IRELAND, 
of the Reign of ELIZABETH, Vol. IIL., 1586-1588 July, preserved in H.M. 
Public Record Office. Edited by H. C. Hamitton, F.S.A., published under the 
Direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the Sanction of H.M. Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. 

*,* The period embraced in this volume begins with January, 1586, and ends in 
July, 1588, with the departure of the Lord Deputy Perrot from Ireland, and with 
the first tidings of the arrival of the Armada off the Lizard. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNERand Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. andC.BLack. Dublin: A. THOM. 


MATTH. PARIS. CHRONICA MAJORA. 
Now ready, pp. 676, in royal 8vo, price 10s, half-bound. 
AM ATTHAEI PARISIENSIS Monachi Sancti Albani 
1 CHRONICA MAJORA, Vol. IV., 1240-1247. Edited by H. R. Lvuarp, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and Published by Authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, 
This work contains the Chronica Majora of Matthew Paris, one of the most 
valuable and most frequently consulted of the ancient English Chronicles. It ia 
blished from its for the first time. The editions by Archbi: 
Parker and William Wats severally begin at the Norman Conquest. The fourt 
volume contains the history of the reign of Henry III. for the eight years 1240- 
1247. The whole is certainly by Matthew Paris, the MS. having been executed 
under his direction at St. Alban’s, and corrected afterwards by his own hand. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. and TruBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
a MACMILLAN and Co, Edinburgh: A. and ©. BLAcK. Dublin: A. 








In one thick volume, medium 8vo, price 25s, cloth. 


DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY ; containing 
Concise Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, 
from the Earliest Ages. By W. L. R. Catss. New Edition, extended in a 
Supplement. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free, 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EC. 











HINA FAMINE 
COMMITTEE. 
35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 

Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOOK, K.C.B., Chairman. 

Throughout four provinces in the North of China, a 
region more than twice the size of Great Britain and 
Ireland, with a population numbering from 70 to 80 
millions, a Famine prevails so fearful in character 
that the people are in many places reduced to con- 
sumption of the bark of tress, of grass, of certain 
kinds of earth, and even of certain kinds of stone. 
Husbands are selling their wives into slavery, and 

rents their children. EVERY GUINEA CONTRI- 

UTED MAY SAVE A LIFE. 

Contributions will be received at— 

Messrs. Coutts and Co.'s, 59 Strand. 

Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, & Co.'s, 1 Pall Mall East. 

Messrs. Fuller, Banbury, and Oo.'’s, 77 Lombard 
Street. 

The Agra Bank, 35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street . 

The Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, 31 Lombard 


RELIEF FUND! PHENIX FIRE 
1782. 


Secretaries { 
~ REDUCED RATES for 


25 Pall Mall, 
Total Funds Invested 


annum. 
For Forms of Proposal 
the SECRETARY. 





79 PALL MALL. 
LISHED 1807. 


Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established | 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- | ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 


ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, | 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


ICIES, 
Qe LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000, 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 


For Lives ONLY. EstTab- 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


OFFICE, Lombard | | 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 


South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANOE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 
City Branch: Mansion-House Buildings, E.0. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 





NON-PARTICIPATING 


ETY. 
London, 8S.W. 
£1,000,000 











The Annual Income 1 £279,000 
| The Assurance Fund is OVE ........0++ssereeeee 2,107,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 544, 
and Information, apply to | assuring .......: 303,115 
The New Annual Premi were 9,692 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to 3,736,794 


The Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 


amount to 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
Credit of half the first ive Annua! Premiums allowed 


6,356,262 








Street. 

The Chartered Mercantile Bank, Old Broad Street. 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, 
Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street. 

The Oriental Bank Corporation, 40 Threadneedle 
Street. 
The National Provincial Bank of England, at any of 
its Branches. 

Messrs. Mortlock and Co.'s, Cambridge; and 

The Old Bank, Oxford. 

Amount already remitted to China, £3,762 10s. 

A Subscription List will be published every Saturday 
in the Times. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S' PROGRESS; 
adapted by Mr. W. G. WILLS, and Illustrated by 
Dissolving Views and Scenic Tableaux, given daily at 
4and 9, by Mr. H. Proctor.—CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE, 
by Mr. W. R. May.—POTTERY, its Art and History, 
by Professor Gardner, assisted by a Practica! [llus- 
trator—The TELEPHONE, and TORPEDO WAR- 
FARE, by Mr. King. Admission to the whole, Is; 
Schools and Children under 10, 6d; Reserved Stalls, 
including admission, 2s 64. Open from 12 till 5, and 
from 7 till 10. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITE'S 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-oflice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piecadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 


LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 

WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 

SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 

inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 

ing. Price 4s 6d,7s 6d,10s,and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 

London. 





Net Premiums and Interest ................+. £396,818 
A lated Funds £3,107,054 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms, may be had the 
— or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
ree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
ROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 
By taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY. | 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Annual Income, £210,000. 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury,may be | 
secured at moderate Premiums. | 
Bonus allowed to [nsurers of five years’ standing. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as Compensation. | 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca) | 


Agent, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 
years of age. 
Endowment Assurances granted, without Profite, 
payable at death, or on attaining a specified age. 
Invalid Lives assured at rates proportioned to the 


risk. 
Claims paid thirty days after proof of death. 
BONUS. 
The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial 
Division in January, 1877 (amounting to £357,014), 
averaged 50 per cent.,and the Cash Bonus 30 per 


| cent., on the Premiums paid in the 5 years. 


The Next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1882, and Persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year's additional share of Profits over 


later Entrants. 
REPORT, 1877. 

The Fifty-third Annual Report just issued, and the 
Balance-Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1877, as 
rendered to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at 
either of the Society's Offices, or of any of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 





THE 


“The highest possible degree of Illu- 
mination."—Morning Post, 
13th July, 1874. 


SIL 


“A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 


been obtained.”—7imes, 14th July, 1874. 
PRODUCES PERFECT eens 


With the improved Burners to 


FROM COLZA OR RAPE 
EROSENE, COAL OR AIR GAS. 


“Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame." — 


Times, 16th December, 1872. 
B E R “ The Silber Lamps give off nothing 


that can be in the smallest degree 
injurious.”"—Lancet, 11th Jan., 1873, 


LIGHT. 


OIL, PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 
Ss 


fit all Lamps and Gas-fittings. 


THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 





HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION, 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


I8 THE BEST FOR THE 


TOILET, 


NURSERY, 


AND SHAVING. 


Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 


MR. ERASMUS 


WILSON,  F.RBS. 


USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 
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MARCUS WARD & CO.’S! THE NEW NOVELS, NE SHILLING HAND-BOOKS on 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. Hathercourt Rectory. By Mrs. HALF-HOUR LECTURES on DRAWING and 


IMPORTANT FINE*\RT WORK, 


Just published, with 51 Drawings on Wood and Six 
exquisite Etchings by Leopold Flemeng. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS and the 
DISCOVERY of the NEW WORLD. From the 
French of M. Le Marquis De BELLOY. Royal 4to, 
cloth, gilt extra, price £2 2s. 

N.B.—As there is only a limited number of the above 
book printed, collectors of rare illustrated works 
should order at once. 

“Worthy of a place among the best books of the 
season in every library.”—S/andard. 

“The woodcuts and the etchings are admirable...... 
altogether, the volume may be classed among the very 
best that have of late years issued from the press.”— 
Art Journal, 


IMPORTANT WORK for STUDENT'S of ART 
NEEDLEWORK. 


Royal quarto, cloth, price One Guinea. 


ART EMBROIDERY: a Treatise on 

the Revived Practice of Decorative Needlework. 

'y M. Lockwoop and E. GLAISTER. With 

x Plates in Colours, from Designs by Thomas 
rane. . 


“The nineteen plates in colour-printing testify to 
the taste and ability of their designer, Mr. Thomas 
Crane...... We consider the treatise a most useful 
work, introducing sound principles into the Art of 
Decorative Needlework, and giving the necessary prac- 
tical hints for carrying them out.”—The Queen. 

“Systematic and complete."—Daily News. 


HEROES of NORTH-AFRICAN DIS- 
COVERY. By N. D’ANVERS. With numerous 
Illustrations and Map, 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 


“ Rich in romantic interest."—Dai/y News. 

“ A book which is a real acquisition to the library of 
travel.”—Spectator. 

“ Complete, and vividly written.”— World. 

“ Charmingly printed and illustrated, and very read- 
able"—Art Journal. 

“ A stirring and pathetic record of African explora- 
tion.”"—Graphic. 


Just published. 


HEROES of SOUTH-AFRICAN DIS- 
COVERY. By N. D'Anvers Author of “ Heroes 
of North - African Discovery.” 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, cloth extra, 5s. 


This volume contains an Account of Mr. Stanley's 
recent travels, and a Map showing his latest dis- 
coveries. 





Complete Catalogue of Publications post free on 
application. 


London and Belfast: MARCUS WARD & CO. 





ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 


SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
rom real silver. 

A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 
durability and finish, as follows :— 
Fiddle or Beador King's 
























Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell 

12 Table Forks....... - £110 0,..2 1 0...2 5 0 
12 Table Spoons . 110 6...2 1 0...2 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks. $86.2 $6.28 6 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 2 0...1 9 0..2 11 0 
12 Tea Spoons.. un O84 GA 8 OH 8 SO 
6 Egg Spoons, g wis 0 9 0...012 0...013 6 

2 Sauce Ladles . ~ OC CSAS C8 8 9 

1 Gravy Spoon ..esese00e 06 0.0 8 0.0 9 0 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 0 3 0...0 4 0.0 4 6 

] Mustard Spoon, gt.bl. 0 1 6...0 2 0.0 2 3 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6...0 3 6.0 4 0 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6...1 3 6..1 4 6 

1 Butter Knife ....... vce 0 9 8.8 8 6.8 8 9 

1 Soup Ladle .......s0+000 0 9 0.011 0...012 0 

1 Sugar Sifter.............. 0 3 0...0 4 0..0 4 0 

Total..cccccccrseeee £819 3...11 19 6...13 0 6 


Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. A second quality of Fiddle 
Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, £1 3s per dozen; 
Dessert, 178; Tea Spoons, 12s. 


Vy ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- | 


LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock, with a List of Prices, and Plans 
of the Thirty Large Show Rooms, post free. 39 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manu- 
factories 

don, W. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 








This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in 
addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced 
fac-simile of that used for the 20z. Packets. 
Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade-Mark of 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and Lendon. 


84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, | 


MOLESWORTH (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of ‘The 
Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 


Third Edition of Ruby Grey. 


By W. Hepworts DIxon. 3 vols. 


A Maddening Blow. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 838 vols. 
“A decidedly remarkable novel, full of fresh and 
varied interest."—Post. 


Madge. By Lady Duffus-Hardy. 


“A charming and powerful story.”—Post. 


Viva. By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of “Mignon,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 











HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





This day is published, Third Edition, price 9s. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 
By the late Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR, 


Author of “Confessions of a Thug,” “Tara: a 
Mabhratta Tale,” &c. 


Edited by His DAUGHTER. 
With Preface by Henry Reeve, C.B., and Portrait. 





“ This ‘simple narrative of the extraordinary in- 
fluence a disinterested and kind-hearted man was able 
to exert over the people who came under his rule."— 
Edinburgh Review. 

“ No novel that the author of ‘ Tara’ ever wrote has 
&@ more romantic interest, or is more diversified by 
picturesque incidents.”"—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

* Apart from its value, the vicissitudes of adventure, 
the multitude of experiences which it records, the 
literary charms and the touches of humour in which 
tbe book abounds make it very pleasant to read.”"— 
World. 

“Tn conclusion, we can only advise all to read ‘ The 
Story of My Life.’ "—Athenzum. 

“ Nowhere will the reader find a better representa- 
tion nowadays of the methods by which the English 
have won their lordship over India.” —Z.caminer. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 











AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Lately published, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY? 
By Major-General W.G. HAMLEY, 
Late of the Royal Engineers. 


‘Another admirable novel in one volume...... The 
moral analyst, the criminal pathologist, as well as that 
more numerous class of persons who simply like a 
good story, will find ‘Guilty or Not Guilty’ worth 
their attention."—Z.raminer, March 2, 1878. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET maaan TO THE ROYAL 


MILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM 

_ WATCH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 

sent out from their Factory, and HENRY W. BED- 

FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser. 

Therefore the public can rely upon securing an accu- 
rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
—HENRY W. BEDFORD has a large Stock of 

these celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver 
or Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
£3 3s to £30.—67 Regent Street. Price Lists free. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
“| —Full! Plate, Lever movement, Jewelled, strong 
| and serviceable, in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Crystal 
Case, £3 3s.—Sent post free, with guarantee, by 

| HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street. 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
| e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
| and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
| CONDIMENTS s0 long and favourably distinguished 
| by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
| article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
| Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 

| 18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 

| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
| pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 

| 80 many years, signed, “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 




















The ART of SKETCHING from NATURE. 


HINTS for SKETCHING { EB.O 
from NATURE. = WATER-COLOURS 


The ART of LANDSCAPE 
COLOULS. PAINTING in WATER- 


A SYSTEM of WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 


The ART of MARINE PAINTI 
he ART. of NTING IN WATER. 


The ART of PORTRAIT PAINTID 
he ART of NTING in WATER. 


The ART of MINIATURE PAINTING. 
The ART of FLOWER PAINTING, 
The ART of LANDSCAPE PAIN 
COLOURS. TING tn OIL 


The ART of PORTRAIT PAINTIN 
COLOURS. “ss 


The ART of MARINE PAINTING in OIL-COLOURS 
The ELEMENTS of PERSPEOTIVE. 
The ART of FIGURE DRAWING. 


An_ ARTISTIC TREATISE on th ; 
FIGURE. > 


ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the HUMAN FIGURE, 

The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the HORSE, 

The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of CATTLE ang 
SHEEP. 


The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the DOG and DEER. 
The ART of MURAL DECORATION. 


The ART of PAINTING and DRAWING in 
COLOURED CRAYONS. 


A MANDAL of ILLUMINATION. 

COMPANION to the ABOVE. 

TRANSPARENCY PAINTING on LINEN. 

The ART of TRANSPARENT PAINTING on GLASS, 
The PRINCIPLES of COLOURING in PAINTING. 
The PRINCIPLES of FORM in ORNAMENTAL ART, 
The ART of WOOD ENGRAVING. 


INSTRUCTIONS for CLEANING, REPAIRING, 
LINING, and RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 


DRAWING MODELS and their USES. 
The ART of BOTANICAL DRAWING. 


London: WINSOR and NEWTON, 38 Rathbone 
Place; and all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 





Will be ready on March 11, 1878, price 29s, in cloth 
boards. 
BY AUTHORITY. 
HRONOLOGICAL TABLE and 
INDEX of the STATUTES. Fourth Edition, 
to the End of the Session of 1877, 40 and 41 Victoria. 
Prepared under the direction of the Statute Law 
Committee, and published by the authority of her 
Majesty's Government. 
EYRE and SpPOTTISWOODE, her Majesty's Printers, 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., and 
all Booksellers. 


Will be ready on 18th March, 1878, imperial 8yo, 
cloth boards, price 30s. 
BY AUTHORITY. 

HE REVISED EDITION of the 

STATUTES, Vol. XIV., 25 and 26 Vict. to 28 

and 29 Vict., A.D. 1862 to 1865. Prepared under the 

direction of the Statute Law Committee, and pub- 

lished by the authority of her Majesty's Government. 

Eyre and Sporriswoope, her Majesty's Printers, 

East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. ; and 
all Booksellers. 


The BAMPTON LECTURES for 1877. 
8vo, price 12s 6d. 
ae E 











JIDENCES VIEWED 
in RELATION to MODERN THOUGHT. Eight 
Lectures Preached before the University of Oxford. 
By the Rev. O. A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
“ The fullest and most able expression we have ever 
yet seen of the apologetic theology of this age."—Church 
Quarterly Review. 
London: F. NORGATE, 7 King Street, Covent Garden, 





Just published, crown 8¥o, price 5s. ; 
rNHE BOY COLONISTS; or, Eight 
Years of Colonial Life in Otago, New Zealand. 
By the Rev. E. SiMEON ELWELL, M.A., Burnham, 
Somerset. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Oxford: THOs. SHRIMPTON and SON. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says :—* As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minera 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London.” These Collections are sup- 
plied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 





Cabinets :— 
£s. a. 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays 2 20 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five T rays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 0 
DIAWETS ...-ersceseeressesrereenreeseneneserssscsesseees 10 10 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen : e 
DFA WOTB ..cccccccscorcvcccscccsccsorscserssensecsesseres 21 0 . 





More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas eac: 


ARIS EXHIBITION, 1878.—The Fine 

Arts Galleries of the British Section are to be 
covered with Cocoa-Nut Fibre Matting of a novel de- 
sign specially manufactured by TRELOAR and SONS, 
69 Ludgate Hill. A Catalogue of all the Bess —— 
Coverings, forwarded post free, upon application at 
Ludgate Hill. 
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Just published, price 6s. 


NOTES ON MUHAMMADANISM. 
(SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED.) 
By the Rev. T. P. HUGHES, M.B.A.S8., 
C.MLS. Missionary to the Afghans, Peshawar. 
W. H. ALLEN and CO., Waterloo Place. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE First EDITION. 
“ an admirable little book. It combines 
Aogeeat qualities. abundance of facts and lack of 
= ries......On every One of the numerous heads (over 
fifty) into which the book is divided Mr. Hughes fur- 
ishes a large amount of very valuable information 
? hich it would be exceedingly difficult to collect from 
pan a large library of works on the subject. The 
4 kk might well be called a ‘Dictionary of Muham- 
sedan Theology,’ for we know of no English work 
which combines a methodical arrangement (and con- 
¥ uently facility of reference), with fullness of infor- 
mation in so high a degree as the little volume before 
ae Academy. 
aa” It nt multum in parvo, and is about the best 
outlines of the tenets of the Muslim faith which we 
have seen. It has, moreover, the rare merit of being 
accurate; and although it contains a few passages 
which we would gladly see expunged, it cannot fail to 
be useful to all Government employés who have to 
deal with Muhammadans, whilst to Missionaries it will 
be invaluable."— Zhe Times of India. 

“This small book is the most luminous, most con- 
venient, and, we think, the most accurate outline of 
the tenets and practices of Is!amism that we have met 
with. It seems exactly the sort of comprehensive and 
trustworthy book in small compass, on this subject, 
that we and many more have often looked for in vain. 

we The author has evidently studied his subject in a 
faithfal, laborious, and scholarly manner, and has not 
only studied, but mastered it. The work is of great 
value for general students, and for men whose work 
lies among the Mussulman population, such as civil 
servants and missionaries, it seems to be the very 
work that is wanted.”—7e Friend of India. 

“Jt is manifest throughout the work that we have 
before us the opinions of one thoroughly conversant 
with the subject, and who is uttering no random 
notions...... We strongly recommend ‘Notes on Mu- 
hammadanism.’ Our Clergy especially, even though 
they are not Missionaries, and have no intention of 
labouring amongst Muhammadans or consorting with 
them, ought to have at least as much knowledge of 
the system as can be most readily acquired, with a 
very little careful study, from this useful treatise.”"— 
The Record. 

“Its value as a means of correcting the common im- 
pressions about Islam will reveal itself to the most 
cursory reader, while the author's evident scholarship 
and intimate knowledge of his subject bespeak for 
him a patient hearing on points the most open to con- 
troversy."—Allen's Indian Mail. 





Just published, price 4s 6d, cloth. 
A LEGAL GUIDE FOR THE 
CLER 


With Appendix of Recent Statutes, and the Judg- 

ment of the Final Court on the Appeal of Mr. Ridsiale. 

By R. DENNY URLIN, of the Middle Temple, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

*,* This attempt to condense within very narrow 
limits so much of the Law Ecclesiastical of England 
as is usually required, is designed for the use of such 
of the clergy as are not possessed of more elaborate 
treatises, and have not ready access to good libraries. 
The object has been to state with impartiality, as well 
as with brevity, the existing law. 

London: KNIGHT & CO., 90 Fleet St., & all Booksellers 


Now realy, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 
(Advertised in error at 10s 6d.) 
THE EVOLUTION OF MORALITY 
BEING 
A HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF MORAL 
CULTURE. 


By C. STANILAND WAKE, 
Author of “ Chapters on Man,” &c. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
Now ready, 51st Edition, price 2. 


HE CHILD’s GUIDE to KNOW- 
; LEDGE. ByaLapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown Svo. 
REATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 
By HuGH CamppeLt, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 
London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


HE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
A sterling value."—Spectator. ‘Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
Papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”—Guardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 78 6d each. Toexe volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 


HITECHAPEL NEW CHURCH. 
b —See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or 
lik post, 4jd) for Views; History of Furniture, with 
a ustrations ; Professor Barry's Last Lecture ; Little 
2 at Paris; Whitby; Claxsical Architecture; Art- 
isiness in New York: Edinburgh; Common Weal 
a Bricks and Mortar; the Haymarket Accident; 
- ern Subjects in Decoration, &c.—46 Catherine 
treet, and all Newsmen. (56 pager.) 








“ 








} 





MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 


Containing universally required Information, arranged conveniently for 
Reference, and in a Portable Shape. 


Each Treasury complete in One compact Volume, feap. 8vo, of about 900 pages, comprising 
about 1,800 columns of very legible type, price 6s, cloth, or 10s 6d, bound in calf. 


(CHEAPER EDITIONS, THOROUGHLY REVISED.) 


‘THE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of 
REFERENCE, a Popular Compendium of Universal Knowledge. Price 6s. 

MAON DER’'S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Pulitical. Price 63. 

\ AUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, a 

M extended by Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bt., M.A. Price 6s. 

MAtCN DER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, with over 
1,750 additional Memoirs by W. L. R. Cates. 6s. 

AYRES TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, or Dic- 
tionary of the Holy Scriptures. Price 6s. 

LIN DLEY and MOORE'S TREASURY of BOTANY. Two 


Popular Dictionary of Auimated Nature. Price 6s. 
AUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY, corrected and 
THE SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY, with above 
1,000 New Articles by J. Y. Jouxson. Price 6s. 
Parts, with 320 Plates and Woodcuts, price 12s. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 








The POPE, the KINGS, and the PEOPLE. A History of 


the Movement to make the Pope Governor of the World by a Universal Reconstruction of Society. By 
the Rev. W. AntTnur, M.A., Author of “ The Successful Merchant,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8yo, 25s. 


“ A valuable history, drawn from the most authentic sources.”—Contemporary Review. 
**Mr, Arthur's learned and temperate work will be valued by students.” —Z.aminer. 


The MODERN JOVE: a Review of the Collected Speeches 
of Pio Nono. By the Rev. W. ARTHUR, M.A., Author of “ The Tongue of Fire,” &¢. Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 
WILLIAM MULLAN and SON, London and Belfast. 





M. 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 


the eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute 


“L’A R T” 
AND THE 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 


It is intended by the Proprietors of the above 
Journal to give Reproductions of all the most import- 
ant examples of Art at the forthcoming International 
Exhibition at Paris; and as introduction to the de- 
tailed criticisms of different Sections. 


a series of Articles upon the building itself, richly 








illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 


In addition to the above, the usual Reviews of the Grosvenor Gallery, the Royal Academy, and the Saloa, 
with Etchings and Engravings of the Principal Works exhibited, will be given. 





6c ’ ” 
L’ A R T 
A Weekly Artistic Review.—Fourth Year. 


Terms of Subscription and full particalars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 


London Office: 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Barom 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TUILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John's Hospital for of the Skin; the late Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 


Members of the Profession. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. 
By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


With Illustrations by Edgar Giberne. Large crown 8vo. 
(This day. 





SECOND EDITION, now ready of 
Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Maps, 30s. 





SECOND EDITION. 


ON the FRONTIER. Reminiscences of Wild 


Sport, Personal Adventures, and Strange Scenes. By J.S. CAMPION. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


CATILINE, CLODIUS, and TIBERIUS. By 


EpWARD SPENCER BEESLY, Professor of History in University College, 
London. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 





The HISTORY of FURNITURE. Researches 


and Notes on Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would be 
interesting to Collectors. By ALBERT JACQUEMART. Translated from the 
French, and edited by Mrs. BuR¥Y PALLISER. With numerous Illustrations. 
Imperial 8vo, 31s 6d. 


FREE EVENING LECTURES. Delivered in 
Connection with the Special Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus, 1876. 
Large crown 8yo. 

(Published for the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education.) 





NEW NOVELS. 


HONOU R’S WORTH; 
Or, the Cost of a Vow. 


By META ORRED, 
Author of ‘‘ A Long Time Ago,” &c., 2 vols. (This day. 


The MISSING WILL. By Hersert Broow, 
LL.D. 3 vols. 
“The book has the attraction of a strong plot. There are courtship, marriage, a 
ghost, and a murder."—May/fair, January 15. 


“ Such scenes test a writer's power to an extraordinary degree, and we are far 
from saying that Dr. Broom fails to stand the trial.”—Pall Mall Gazette, January 16. 

“Entirely free from the ‘sensationalism’ which spoils too much of the fiction 
of to-day."—Kendal Mercury, March 7. 


198 PICOADILLY. 





Now ready, Vol. [, 8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 
GENERAL SKETCH OF THE 
HISTORY OF PANTHEISM. 


Vol, I., From the Earliest Times to the Age of Spinoza. 





SAMUEL DEACON and CO., 21 Paternoster Row, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MARCH. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MARCH. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. | 
| 


BRIDAL AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 








SEE MUDIE’S CATALOGUE OF GIFT-BOOKS. |The HOUSE of RAVENSBURG: a Tragedy. 


In Morocco, Vellum, and other Ornamental Bindings. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. | 





| 
MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. } 
{ 


City Office—2 King Street, Cheapside. 





DALDY, ISBISTER, AND 00S 
NEW BOOKS. 





LIFE and HEALTH. By B. W. RicHarpsoy, 


M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. (Nert week. 
WALKS in ALGIERS. By L. G. Szeunm 
With Maps and Illustrations. Orown 8vo, 12s. [Just ready, { 





WALKS in LONDON. By Aveusrtus J. ¢, 


Hake, Author of “‘ Walks in Rome,” “Cities of Italy,” &c. With 100 Tilustra- 
tions by the Author. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


“ Guide-books there are in plenty...... but Mr. Hare's volumes are w: 
library of such literature.”—Scotsman. orth © whole 


Bishop THIRLWALL’S THEOLOGICAL and 


Literary Remains. Edited by Canon PeRown#, D.D. Vol. III. Essays, 
Speeches, Sermons. Demy 8vo, 20s. 

“A very welcome selection from Dr. Thirlwall's critical contributions..,...a) mong 
these, the famous essay on the ‘Irony of Sophocles.’ But our chief reason for 
calling attention to the volume at the present moment is for the sake of certain 
sermons and addresses, which exhibit the attitude of a powerful and Juminous in- 
peer towards the most momentous controversies of the present day."—Pall Mall 

azette. 

“The words of one worthy to be called great, wise, and good in the highest and 
truest sense." —Standard. 


HOLIDAY RAMBLES in ORDINARY 


PLACES. By a WIFE with her HusBaAnD. Republished from the Spectator. 
Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“A volume which will strengthen the invalid, while it amuses the strong man, 
will fill up the long winter nights with memories of past holidays, and is the best 
of summer companions.”"—Edinburgh Daily Review. 











Second Edition next week. 


MEMOIR of ALEXANDER EWING, D.C.L.,, 


Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. By the Rev. A.J. Ross, B.D., Vicar of St. 
Philip's, Stepney. With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 2ls. 
“ Among those pioneers who in a crooked generation are constantly making the 
way straight for better things hereafter." —T7imes. 
“Anadmirable biography of a noble-hearted and highly-gifted man. It should 
be read by all who follow truth rather than authority, and are not afraid to go 
wherever honest and devout inquiry may lead them.”—Spectator. 





COLUMBIA and CANADA. Notes on the 
Great Republic and the New Dominion. A Supplement to the Third Edition 
of ‘* Westward by Rail.” By W. FraAserR RAE. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


‘Fresh in matter, clear and forcible in expression, and from first to last never 
dull."—Dai/y News. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of ATHEISM. 


By J. S. Buackre, Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MEMOIR of NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


By his Brother, DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., one of her Majesty's Chaplains 
Cheap E:ition, in One Volume, with Portrait and Illnstrations. Crown 
8vo, 9s. (15th Thousand. 











LAPSED, but NOT LOST. A Story of Roman 


Carthage. By the Author of “The Schinberg-Cotta Family.” Crown 8vo0,53 





POETICAL REMAINS and LETTERS of the 
late Rey. THOMAS WHYTEHEAD, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
With Introductory Memoir, and a Preface by the Dean of Chester, Crown 
Svo, 6s. 





SKETCHES from NATURE with PEN and 
PENCIL. By Lady Verney, Author of “Stone Edge,” &c. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


“Turn where we will, our guide hasalways something bright, healthy, wise, or 
happy to say to us.’—Sfandard. 


PONTIUS PILATE: a Drama. By Je&ANrz 


MorIsoN, Author of **Snatches of Song.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 





By the Hon. RopEN Nokgt, Author of “ The Red Flag,” &c. Small 8vo, 4s 6d. 


“The conception of this drama is very fine, and tragic in the truest sense.”"— 
Spectator. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


| 
A VOYAGE in the ‘SUNBEAM’; or, Our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. Brassey. With 7 Maps 
and Charts, 9 Full-page llustrations engraved on Wood, and 109 Woodcuts. 
8yo, 21s. [On Saturday next. 


ILLYRIAN LETTERS: a Correspondence from 


the Illyrian Provinces of Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, Albania, Dal- 
matia, and Slavonia during the year 1877. By Axruur J, Evans, B.A.,F.S.A. 
1 vol. Bv0. [Nearly ready. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Vols. I. and II. 1700-1760. 8vyo, 36s. 


The RESOURCES of MODERN COUNTRIES ; 


Essays towards an Estimate of the Economic Position of Nations and British 
Trade Prospects. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTONE WILSON. 2 vols. Syo, 24s. 


The LAKE DWELLINGS of SWITZERLAND, 


and other Parts of Europe. By Dr. F. KELLER. Translated by JOHN E. Ler, 
FSA. F.G.S. New Edition, enlarged, 2 vols. royal 8vo, with very numerous 
Illustrations, price 42s. > 


GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING: his Life 


and his Works. By HELEN ZIMMERN. Crown Svo, 10s 6d. 


LIFE of Sir MARTIN FROBISHER, Kont., | 


containing a Narrative of the Spanish Armada. By the Rev. FRANK JoNgs, | 
B.A. With Portrait, 13 Maps and Facsimile. Crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth 
extra, gilt edges. [Nearly ready. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CQ.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


This day, iu 2 vols. 8vo, with 140 Illustrations, 32s. 


CHINA: a History of the Laws, Manners, 
and Customs of the People. 


By the Venerable JOHN HENRY Gray, LL.D., Archdeacon of Hong Kong. 
Edited by W. Gow Grecor. 


“On the social condition of the Chinese there is no book, so far as we are 
aware, that surpasses, or even equals in value, this work...... It is a mono- 
graph which is entitled to rank alongside with Mr. Mackenzie Wallace's 
‘ Russia,’ being based, indeed, on much longer and more minute observation 
than that which formed the basis of that remarkable work.”—Scotsman. 


‘Numerous as are the works which have from time to time appeared 
treating of the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire, we doubt if any of them 
are so complete and valuable as this q of the ill > 
many of which look as if they had walked off a willow-pattern plate, it is not 
possible to give any idea by description."—Jokn Bull. 


tre ti 








SECOND VOLUME of 
Mr. JOHN RICHARD GREEN’S HISTORY 
of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. The Monarchy—The Reformation. 8yo, 16s. 


“ The present volume gives us an increased sense of Mr. Green's bistorical 
ability." —Z.raminer. 





CANON FARRAR’S “ETERNAL HOPE.” 


Fifth thousand> 
[Vow ready. 


Five Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey, in 1877. 
crown 8yo, 6s. 





The Rev. Dr. ARNOLD'S SERMONS, Preached | 
mostly in Rugby School Chapel. Collective Edition. Revised and Edited by | 
the Author's Daughter, Mrs. W. E. Forstex. 6 vols. crown 8yo, price 30s 
cloth ; or separately, 5s each. 


EXPOSITION _ of 


ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
Browne, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. 


RITUAL of the ALTAR: the Order of the! 


Holy Communion according to the Use of the English Church. Edited by 
the Rev. Orpy Suiptey, M.A. Second Edition, rubricated; with a Frontis- 
piece and 70 Woodcuts. Imperial Svo, 42s. 


The LIFE of MOZART. Translated from the 


German Work of Dr. Lupwig Nout by Lady WALLACE. With Portraits of 
Mozart and his Sister. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


GOETHE’S TRAGEDY of FAUST.  Trans- 


lated into English Verse by CHARLES HARTPOLE BOWEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNI- 


the THIRTY-NINE| 


By the Right Rey. EpwArp HAROLD 
Eleventh Edition, 8vo, 16s. 


TURE, UPHOLSTERY, &c. By Cuaries L. Eastiake, Architect. Fourth 
Edition, with about 100 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, 14s. 
REMARKS on the BUDGET of 1877: a 


Speech delivered in the House of Commons, April 23,1877. By the Right 
Hon. H. C. E. Curipers, M.P. Extracted by permission from Hansard’s 


Debates. 8vo, Is. 


The CABINET LAWYER; a Popular Digest 
of the Laws of England. Twenty-fifth Edition, entirely recomposed, with the 
Legislation of 1874 to 1878 incorporated. Fcap. 8vo, 9s. 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; Latin 
Text, with English Introduction, Translation, and Notes. By T. C- SANDARS, 
M.A. Sixth Edition. 8vo, 18s. 


LANGUAGE and LANGUAGES, 
FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster and Chaplain 
Ordinary to the Queen. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


On the EXISTENCE of MIXED LANGUAGES; 
an Examination of the Fundamental Axioms of the Foreign School of Modern 
Philology, especially as applied to English. By J.C. CLOUGH. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Historical 


Analytical, By JosepH GOsTWICK. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


The GREAT DIONYSIAK MYTH. 


ROBERT Brown, Jun., F.S.A. Vol. I, with 5 Illustrations, price 12s. 





By 


in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


' 
| 
and | 


| 
| 


By 


London: LONGMANS and CO, 





PHILOCHRISTUS. Memoirs of a Disciple 
of the Lord. 8vo, 12s. (This day. 


“ The winning beauty of this book and the fascinating power with which 
the subject of it appeals to all English minds will seeure for it many readers,’ 
—Contemporary Review. 





NEW NOVEL at ALL the LIBRARIES. 


BENEDICTA. By Mrs. Alfred Phillips. 


3 vols. crown Syo, 31s €d. (This day. 





NEW VOLUME of SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


PRIMER of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


Professor W. STANLEY JEvONS, LL.D., F.R.S. 18mo, ls. (This day. 





MONEY. By Francis A. Walker, Professor 


of Political Economy and History, Yale College, Author of “The Wages 
Question.” 8vo, 16s. (Next week. 


MONEY and VALUE: an Inquiry into the 


Means and Ends of Economic Production. With an Appendix on the Depre- 
ciation of Silver and Indian Currency. By ROWLAND HAMILTON. 8yo, 12s. 
[Next week. 





The CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER of 


SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS: an Attempt to Determine. By the Rev. H. PAINE 
Srokes, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. (This day. 





Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with New Chapters on the Excavations at 
Mycene and Olympia, and Map. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES inGREECE. By 


J. P. MaAnarry, M.A. With Illustrations, crown 8yo, 10s 6d. (Next week. 





POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By S. Newcomb, 


With 112 Illustrations and Five 
[Next week. 


LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. 


Maps of the Stars. Svo, 18s. 





NEW VOLUME of the “ ART at HOME SERIES.” 


he BEDROOM and BOUDOIR. By Lady 


(This day 


T 


BARKER. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S 


——— 


EDUCATIONAL . LIST 





Small 8vo. 


HOMER'S ILIAD. Edited, with Notes at the 


Just ready, Crown 8yo. 


A FIRST LATIN WRITER. ° Comprising 


id , the Easier Rules of Syntax illustrated by copious Examples, and 





End for the Use of Junior Students, by ARTHUR SrpGwIcK, M.A., Assist 
Master at Rugby School, and formerly,Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Books I. and II., 2s 6d. 
Books III. and IV. [Jn preparation. 


“Mr. Arthur Sidgwick's edition of Books I. and IT. of the Iliad is a volume, for 
its size, well equipped with every kind of legitimate help to yeung Homeric 
students; we must especially mention the pairs he has taken in clearing away the 
difficulties of the strange and epic forms of words by bringing them together and 
enclosing them in brackets, his almost excessive liberalityin the matter of 
* Indices,’ and his practical supersession of a separate lexicon or dictionary. A 
good deal is compressed into a few words in his introduction, which on the whole 
gives a fair statement of the moot points touching the date, unity, transmission, 
and criticism of the Homeric poems.’'—Saturday Review. 

“ This edition of the two first books of the Iliad has:most of the excellences of 
Mr. R. W. Taylor's edition of Xenophon's Anabasis, issued by the same publisher. 
The text is divided into paragraphs, with English headings. The notes illustrate 
the difficuities, and en, the forms of words which so often puzzle and delay 
beginners. A scholarly introduction discusses briefly and clearly the critical ques- 
tions raised by the Homeric poems, ti cir gods, and the dialect of Homer's lan- 
guage, in some forty pages. Three indices guide the student to all the derivations, 
cases, and moods, and the general notes.”"—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 

“Mr. Sidgwick has converted the first two books of Homer's Iliad into an 
excellent school book. The text, printed in a fine, clear Greek type, is broken up 
into small sections, each furnished with an appropriate descriptive heading. Pre- 
fixed isa brief but sufficiently detailed account of the distinctive forms, both verbal 
and syntactic, of the Homeric dialect. Appended are copious explanatory and 
Allustrative notes, which ought to make the learner's path as easy as-is at all 
desirable. In these notes the scholar's attention is kept constantly directed to the 
Homeric deviations from the standard Attic forms, whether in etymology, systax, 
or prosody—not that Homer really deviated from the Attic, but that the later 
Ionic writers first deviated from the Homeric standard, and the Attic writers 
diverged stili further, The geographical and mytho'ogical information conveyed 
in these notes is minute and accurat>. The work is also furnished with several 
indices, which will enable the learner with the greatest ease to turn up any word 
or passage to which he may have occasion to refer. A short but interesting in- 
troduction givesa summary of what is known of the literary history of the Homeric 
poems, an outline of the story of the Iliad, and a descriptive catalogue of the 
Homeric deities."—Scofsman. 


Crown 8yvo. 


The ANABASIS of XENOPHON. Edited, with 


Preface, Introduction, Historical Sketch, Itinerary, Syntax Ruler, Notes, Indices, 
and Map by R. W. TAYLOR, M.A, Head Master of Kelly College, Tavistock, 
and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Author of ‘Stories from 
Ovid.” 

Books I. and II., 3s 6d. 

Books III. and IV., 3s 6d. 


“ These notes strike us as very good; they are especially fullin dealing with the 
very interesting questions of geography, &c., that present themselves in con- 
nection with the famous march. The Anabasis, though somewhat tedious, it must 
be owned, in its earlier part, may be made one of the most interesting of class- 
books, and success shows this is one of the many merits of Mr. Taylor's edition."— 
Spectator. 

“Mr. R. W. Taylor's two instalments of a school edition of Xenophon's Ana- 
basis...... will be found to vie in sound scholarship with the best recent editious of 
the Anabasis, while they are more copious in collateral information than the now 
somewhat obsolete edition of Macmichael. We must especially noticethe tact and 

udgment with which Mr. Taylor has utilised the geographical researches of Layard, 
Rawlinson, and Colonel Chesney (Expedition for the Survey of the Euphrates and 
Tigris); for these, perhaps more than the brief syntax and notes (repeated in each 
volume), entitle this edition to the attention of older readers. Occasionally we 
have to dissent from Mr. Taylor’s rendering of Greek words."—Saturday Review. 

“In a previous work, ‘ Stories from Ovid, Mr. Taylor introduced marginal refer- 
ences to the ‘ Public Schools Latin Primer,’ to enable teachers to enforce more 
easily that constant use of the grammar which makes boys ‘know their way about.’ 
He found this plan so useful that he has extended it, with modifications, to 
Xenophon. And as there is no standard Greek syntax, he has made one for him- 
self, That is the raison détre of the present volume. We are thankful to Mr. 
Taylor for several things in it; first, for an excellent little historical sketch ; for 
giving us the names in their old-fashioned spelling; for a map; and for notes 
which are really excellent. We have been greatly pleased by looking through the 
book, and we are glad to recommend it very cordially.” —Zducational Times. 

“Teachers who are not content with the drudgery of ‘taking it out’ of their 
pupils, but desire to see them really interested in what they read, will give this 
book a warm~welcome. It is to our mind w model of what a classical schoolbook 
ought to be."—Zdinburgh Courant. 

“Mr. R. W. Taylor's edition of the first two books of Xeuophon's Anabasis of 
Cyrus is the best we have seen."—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 


Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


STORIES from OVID, in ELEGIAC VERSE. 


With Notes for School Use and Marginal Referenecs to the “ Public Schools 
Latin Primer.” By R. W. Taytor, M.A., Head Master of Kelly College, 
Tavistock, and late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8yo, with numerous Maps and Plans. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. 


FRANCK BriGHt, M.A., Fellow of University College, and Historical Lecturer 
at Balliol, New, and University Colleges, Oxford; late Master of the Modern 
School at Marlborough College. 

This Work is divided into Three Periods, of convenient and handy size, 
especially adapted for use in Schools, as well as for Students reading special 
portions of History for Local aud other Examinations. 


Prriop I.— MEDLEVAL MONARCHY : the Departure of the 


Romans to Richard III. A.D. 449-1485. 4s 6d. 
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